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ABSTRACT 

This report suaaarizes and discusses the results of 
the Texas Teacher Effectiveness Project, a two-year, replicated, 
naturalistic-correlational study of the relationships between presage 
and process variables with student learning product criteria at the 
second- and third-grade levels. Both linear and nonlinear 
relationships between predictor variables and the student learning 
gains criteria (class aeans averaged across four consecutive years on 
each of five subtests of fietropolitan Achieveaent Test batteryl are 
reported. In general, the data aake aore sense in separate analyses 
for low versus high SES (socioeconoaic status) schools than they do 
for the coabined saaple, and a great aany significant relationships 
proved to be curvilinear or otherwise nonlinear* Hajor findings 
consistently contrast with findings froa instruction in higher grade 
levels, suggesting that teaching fundaaental tool skills in the early 
grades is fundaaentally different froa verbal aanipulation of 
syabolic aaterials that typifies teaching at later grades, and 
therefore it should be conceptualized and studies separately. 
Additional points are detailed in the report. (Author) 
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The He^earch and Development Center for 
Teacher Educatjon ^as established on the 
campys of the University of Te^as at A'jstin 
In 1966, to i^esfgn, build and test effective 
prodticte io prepare teachers for careers In 
the nation's schools* 

A staff of more than 1CK) are engaged in 
projects ranging from baste researcii Into 
effective Sasct^ing behavior, througii dewlop- 
ment of special counselor training strategies, 
to the development, Impfementatlofi amJ evat* 
yatlon of a complete and redicalfy different 
undergraduate teacher education prograni. 

The Center's major program, the Person- 
aHzed leachef Education Prc^ram, has its 
roots teacher personality research dating 
back to ibe mid-Fifties. This earty research, 
which damon^rated bow teac^r's perscndl- 
ities arKf classroom behavior correlate with 
success In their teaching careers, has fed 
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Ndtlqna! Institute for Education and &¥ the 
Ur)lv;^lty of ■ Tsjias ' System, as weir ''i^" 
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programs tor public agencies. ■ ? 
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Brophy, J. & Evertson, C. The Texas Teacher Effectiveness Project: 
Presentation of non-linear relationships and sunvnary discussion. 

The Texas Teacher Effectiveness Study has been a naturalistic Investigation 
of the presage and process correlates of the relative success of second and 
third grade teachers In producing student learning gains on standardized 
achleveinent tests. The search for presage and process correlates of teachers* 
ability to produce student learning gains has produced weak and often conflicting 
results, at least until recently (Rosenshine and Furst, 1973? Dunkin and Biddle, 
1974). The present study has been similar to previous work in this tradition 
in its underlying lotjic and Intent, but It has Introduced several methodological 
innovations. It was hoped that, in combination, these Innovations would be more 
successful In Identifying presage and process correlates of teacher effective- 
ness k*e fined as the rslattve ability to produce student learning gains on 
standardized achlevernent tests, but recognizing that this is not the only or 
even necessarily the best criterion) than previous studies had been. 

Several of the most Important Innovations had to do with sample selection. 
A review of teacher effectiveness by Rosenshine (1970) revealed only five 
studies conducted over long periods of time (a semester or more) that contained 
any Information on teacher reliability In producing student learning gains. 
One involved instructors teaching short courses In military topics to Air 
Force recruits, and two of the others Involved teachers Implementing an Innovative 
curriculum. None of these seem general I zable to everyday classrooms In ordinary 
schools. The remaining two studies were conducted on ordinary teachers in 
ordinary schools, but the stability coefficients were disappointing. One study 
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dfdn*t give a specific coefficient but reported that stability was '^ulte low, 
while the stability coefficient In the second study was .09 (Rosenshlne, 1970), 
These data cast doubt upon the entire enterorlse of searching for correlates 
of teacher effectiveness, since they suggested that "effectiveness" does not 
exist as a stable teacher varlai^te or trait. 

However, inspection of the teacher effectiveness literature revealed that 
the majority of studies have Involved student teachers, new teachers, teachers 
Imolementlng a new curriculum, or random samples of teachers which contained 
some unknown proportion of the types of teachers mentioned above. These 
teachers have In conmon the high orobablllty that their classroom behavior, and 
thus their probable success In producing student learning gains, will be variable 
while they adjust to teaching In general or to teaching the oartlcular new 
curriculum they are learning to teach. In short. It seemed to us that research 
on correlates of teacher effectiveness Is handlcanped from the start If the 
sample Is not restricted to teachers who are experienced In teaching the 
curriculum and grade level at which they are working. After a few years of 
experience In a reasonablv constant setting, teachers could be expected to have 
established a stable style or pattern of teaching, and thus to be much more 
aoproprlate as subjects In a study of the correlates of teaching effectiveness 
than teachers who are known to be changing their behavior or teachers who are 
unknown quantities with regard to this constancy vs. change dimension. 

A second Implication of Rosenshlne*s data was that teacher effectiveness 
might not be a stable trait, even If experienced teachers were studied. Thus, 
the first ordor of business was to collect effectiveness data on a samp I o of 
experienced teachers to find out whether or not they showed the kind of extreme 
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instability that Rosonshlne had found In the five studies he nevietred. The 
Texas Teacher Effectiveness Project began with this search. One hundred 
sixtyftve second and third grade teachers » who comprised the entire teaching 
staff who had been working at the same grade level (either second or third) 
for a period of four years or more In an *l)an school district* Mere selected 
for study. The district administered cc ^In subtests of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests each fall to all of the students In these grades, and these 
data Mare avaltable In the files. Stabirty of teacher effectiveness was 
assessed by collecting the grade level equivalent scores of each student on 
eech of the subtests Included (Word Knowledge* Word Discrimination, Reading* 
Arithmetic Ckaroputatlon, and Arithmetic Reasoning)* computing residual gain 
scores from one year to the next, and then computing mean residual gain scores, 
for each teacher's classes across three consecutive years. The data on a 
fourth year were added l«ter, when teachers Mere selected for observational 
study. 

The details of the teacher selection research have been reported previously 
(Brophy* 1973; Veldman and Brophy* 1974). Briefly* It was found that about 
one-half of the subtest patterns for Individual teachers showed some form of 
constancy (linear constancy across four years* linear gain* or linear drop)* 
while the other half of the patterns showed erratic Inconsistency. Although 
girls outperformed boys in the raw scores* as expected* the teachers tended 
To b» relatively equal iy effective In producing learning gains In boys v»» 
girls. Only four of the 165 teachers showed a clearcut tendency to produce 
consistently better learning gains either In boys or In girls. 

Also* teacher effectiveness scores tended to Intercorrelate fairly highly 
within years acrt>ss the subtests. Thus, althous^ there were a few teachers 
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who regularly obtained higher achievement gains in language arts than in math 
or vice versa, the majority of the teachers obtained similar relative student 
learning gains across these two subject matter areas. 

There was a ciearcut year or class cohort effect In the data even though 
residual scores were used^ Indicating that certain factors operating within a 
given year (perhaps teacher and/or student healthy class leadership and 
cooperation, or similar factors that might make an Important difference In 
the learning gains of the entire class within a given school year) were not 
elimlnatad even through the residual I zing process (Brophy, 1973) • 

The obtained stability coefficients for mean osln on a given subtest from 
one year to the next were much higher than those noted In Rosenshlne's review. 
Although a few were low, the great majority were between .30 end .SO* Although 
these certainty art not high enough to Justify the use of standardized achieve- 
ment tests for teacher accountability purposes, they were high enough to make 
possible the selection from the total sample of teachers a subsample who were 
notably consistent across four years in the relative amounts of stuiiant learning 
gains that they produced across five subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, across the two sexes, and across time (four years). 

Thus, sample selection procedures for this study Involved not only the 
restriction of the sample to teachers who were likely to have developed some 
consistency In their pattern of classroom teaching; they also Involved selection 
of teachers who had already demonstrated a tenitoncy to be relatively consistMit 
In the kinds of student learning gains which they produced, iliese two factors 
tn oofflbination are among the more important innovations Involved In this rssearch. 
By selecting teachers who had shown high consistency In their measured effect- 
iveness and who also could be expected to show relatively high consistency in 
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their classroom process behavior^ we probably increased the prol»al9i 1 ity of 
finding meaningful and valid process-product relationships betneen teacher 
behavior and student learning, compared to earlier studies which had used 
student teachers, teachers starting a new curriculuib, or random samples of 
teachers* 



This research was a two-year replicated study of the presage and process 
correlates of student learning gain. The design and proo^durai aspects of the 
study will be summarized briefly here, since they have been discussed In detail 
In several previous reports dealing with the design of the study as a whole or 
with the data from the first year of investigation (Br^hy, 1973, I974j Brophy 
and Cvertson, I973e, 1973b, 1974a; Evertson and Brophy, I973j Peck and 
VeldiNin, 1973; Veldman and Brophy, 1974), These reports contain detailed 
Information including copies of the instruments used and tables showing the 
ooR^iete data, for readers interested In this material.^. 



Sample Selection 

As noted above, the teachers included in the sample were those who hod 
shown relative constancy In the degree of student learning gains they produced 
across the two sexes and the five subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement 
rests, across four consecutive years of study. Thirty-one teachers were 
included In the first year of study. These thirty-one were the most consistent 
In the sample who were still teaching at the same grade level at the time the 
study was begun (iV7i-l972 school year), ihe second year of the study involved 
28 teachers. Including 19 who had been in the study the year before. Thus, 
the replication the second year Involved 19 of the same teachers studied the 
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first year, but it also involved nine new teachers and the elimination of 12 
teachers studied previously* The majority of the teachers studied the first 
year who were dropped the second year were dropped t}ecause they vera transferred 
to a new grade, although a few retired, a few went on maternity leave, and a 
few refused further continuation. 

Data Collection Instruments 

Following the advice of several critics of process-product research In 
teacher effectiveness, we del! berate I y i< luded toth low and high Inference 
measures In assessing teacher behavior. The low fnfirence measuremen"'" system 
was an expansion and adaptation of tho Brophy-Good O/adIc Interaction Observa- 
tion System (Brophy and Gcx>d, 1970), which Is designed to record each Interaction 
that the teacher shares with a single individual child (as opposed to lecturing 
or other teacher behavior that is directed at the entire class or at a group). 
This instrument was selected because it subsumes a wide range of variables. 
Including most of those stressed by the observational systems that have been 
used most frequently in previous educational research, as well as some unique 
to this system. V\e major adaptations and expansions were done to add variables 
based on Kounin's (1970) research on classroom management techniques, and 
to Wreak down teacher behavior more finely according to context variables 
cofceming the time and nature of classroom Interaction during whid) a parti- 
cJl ar observation took place. The variables will be described more fully in 
the results section when the process-product data from this fow inference 
instrument are presented (the coding manual is included in Brophy and Evertson, 
i973b). Teachers were observed with this instrunent 4 times the first year 
and 14 times the second year. The first year, since the observation system 
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was neK and thu observers were newly trained, observers worked In pairs and 
their scores were averaged. Since observer agreement was generally quite high, 
in the second year observers worked In pairs until They reached an 80$ reliability 
criterion (procedures are seaclfled In Brophy and Good, 1970, for training 
observers and assessing reliability), and fhen worked fingly. Teachers were 
observfi*d only 4 times viuring the first year of stu;n uue to f In^^^clal constraints; 
obviously, conslderdJ-^ons of the reliability cf teacner ')«navlor from one 
observational visit to the next dictate that the teachers be observed as many 
tiroes as possible In order to obtain a reliable an^^ valid Index of their typical 
classroom behavior. This was approached much more closely In the second year 
oi study. In which we ware able to observe teachers 14 times each. 

Here, each -teacher was observed by two coders who alternated In visiting 
the classroom. Pairs of coders were assigned to a given teacher so that reli- 
ability on high Inference ratings and other high Inference measures could be 
obtained. A variety of high Inference measures of teacher behavior were used. 
One was a set of 12 classroom observation scales based on factor analytic 
studies of five of the more heavily used observation systems In existence (Emmer 
and Peck, 1973). These were five-point scales that were rated several times 
during each classroom visit by the observer, and then averaged to obtain a score 
for each teacher. The variables were monQ those most heavily stressed by 
Flande-s, Medley, Smith, and other major Investigators In the develcpment and 
application of classroom observation systems. Other high Inference Instruments 
Included rating scales and checklists geared to get at aspects of teaching 
which are observable In repeated exposures to the teacher but which are difficult 
to measure reliably or validly through low Inference observations of specific, 
concrete Interactions. These Include such variables as teacher warmth, 
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denwcratic vs. authoritarian leadership style, child orientation, credibility 
xlth students, and the like* Variables such as these are not only easy to rate 
reliably by raters familiar with teachers; there Is reason to believe that this 
measurement method is preferable to low Inference coding when the variable Is 
not amenable to coding of frequent discrete units of behavior IRosenshlne and 
Furst. iy73). 

One Instrument was used In a low Inference manner the first year but In 
a high Inference manner the second year. This was an Instrument designed to 
measure aspects of teachers* lesson presentation, particularly the amounts of 
time (If any) devoted to various activities that teachers sometimes Include In 
lessons. Tne first year these data were collected from a subsample of 10 of the 
teachers who were observed twice while they taught lessons. The data were 
collected In a low inference manner which Involved actual timing of the different 
aspects of the lessons observed. During the second year, this low Inference 
method was abandoned because It required separate visits to the classroom (It 
was not possible for coders to code with this method and code with the other 
low Inference system at the same time, so rather than get only seven observations 
with each system, we decided to get 14 observations with the larger system and 
get the other Information through high Inference ratings). Qonsequontly, In 
the second year, ail 28 teachers Involved In the study were measured on these 
aspects of lesson prasentatlon, but they were measured through high Inference 
estimates of the average amount of time that they typically spent In various 
activities during structured ?»sson times. Linear correlations between these 
process observation variables and student learning criteria are reported In 
Brophy and Evertson (19743). 
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In addition to these high and low Inference process measures of teaching 
behavior, presage data were collected from the teachers during both years of 
study. The first year, each teacher filled out the COMPASS battery developed 
by the Research and Devefopmont Center for Teacher Education (Veldman, 1972). 
This Is a battery of pencil and paper tests designed to measure attitudes and 
orientations toward teaching, coping skills, defense mechanisms, personality 
variables, and other assorted traits and attitudes, particularly related to 
teaching. The battery was developed fc?r use In diagnosing the personal needs 
of preservlce teachers as an aid in helping to make (teclslons about counseling 
them during their preservlce teaching preparation and it was used with Inservlce 
teachers In the present prpject to see what correlates would emerge between 
variables It measures and the teachers* success In producing student learning 
gains. These data were reported previously (Peck and Veldman, 1975). 

In the second year, presage variables were collected from the 28 teachers 
via a questionnaire and an Interview. The questionnaire contained 495 Items 
culled from a variety of sources and measuring a great variety of variables. 
Included were such matters as the teacher's attitudes toward teaching, beliefs 
about good teaching, perceived satisfactions and dissatisfactions and their 
sources, leadership style preferences, process vs. product orientation, and 
a great many other variables. In addition, each teacher was Interviewed with 
a 165-ltem Interview designed to allow the teacher an opportunity to respond 
freely to questions dealing with opinions about classroom management, curriculum 
and Instruction, the differential needs of different social classes and ethnic 
groups, and other matters. The correlations of Interview and questionnaire data 
with student learning criteria are presented In Evertson and Brophy (1974). 
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During the second year the students in each te8Cher»s class were 
adininisrered the ShT II test (Haak, Kletber, and Heck, I9r2), a student self- 
report measure designed to reveal students' perceptions of the teacher on 
three major dimensions: stimulating Interactive style (vs. dull and uninspiring), 
unreasonable negativity (vs. reasonableness), and tosteranco of positive self- 
esteem (vs. tendencV to behaviors that would lower self-esteem). Although this 
instrument had shown good reliability and favorable Indicators of validit/ In 
previous development work, unfortunately It proved to be Invalid for measuring 
the affective perceptions of the stuctents In the present study. The correlations 
obtained wl1t> It were internally conflicting and contradictory, and gave no 
evidence that They reflected the students' actual evaluations of their teachers. 
The data appeared to reflect various response sets, especially yea-saying, 
consequently, data on this Instrument will not be reported. Therefore, we do 
not have direct product data on affective criteria, •Ithough Inferences can 
be drawn about the affective apsects of teaching frcjm the low and high Inference 
process observation data and from the Interview and questionnaire data obtained 
from each of the teachers, 

uata Analyses 

In both years, the basic plan was to analyze the associations between 
presage or process measures of the teachers and the five student gain criteria 
(mean residual gains across four years on each of the five subtests of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests). The present report will deal with both the 
Pearson correlations between presage and process measures and the student qain 
criteria and with the results of multiple regression analyses geared to Indicate 
presage-product and process-product non-1 Inear relationships. It Is the third 
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and last of a set of sacond yaar reports on correlates of teacher effectiveness, 
and the most comprehensive. However, readers may also wish to consult the 
other two reports, which present linear presage-product correlations (Evertson 
and Brophy, 1974) and process-product .correlations (Brophy and Evertson, I974e). 

In any case, the data analyses Involved summing the data for each leacher 
across all observations. A few means were computed by dividing totafs In each 
category by the amount of time that the teacher was observed. These means, 
and other percentage scores that were derived by arithmetic manipulations of 
raw scores, were then entered Into multiple linear regression analyses of 
their relationships with student learning gain criteria. The high Inference 
data were treated as fol lows. Each teacher, as noted above, was observed by 
■No observers who more or less alternated their observations and therefore 
both becane fwlllar *lth the teacher and her typical classroom behavior, at 
the end of the year, each of the two observers rated each teacher Independently 
on alt of the high inference measures. These measures were then summed to 
obtain a mean rating for the two observers, which were used as the measures 
for the high Inference data, and !nterobserver rellabMty figures also were computed. 

Rssults 

The data to be presented In the following tables are from these low 
Inference and high Inference correlational analyses. In each case, three 
sets of correlations were obtained for each of the student gain criteria. One 
was for the total group of teachers (31 the first year and 28 the second year, 
or fewer. In cases where certain teachers had no data on a particular variable) • 
The s«oond and third sets of correlations are for low and high SES (socioeconomic 
status) schools. The first year, SES was taken Into account by aeparately 
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analyzing Title f and non-Tltia | schools. :;iS oata were obtained the second 
year by having six administrators of the school district Involved characterize 
the M elementary schools In the district on a forced^cholce, seven-point scale 
of SES (with choices forced to approximate a normal distribution). These 
administrator ratings^ which were done Independently but showed very high 
agreement (r^ alt > .90), were then summed across schools to obt«*' ^ i t^.tal 
score for each school. This score was used as the Index of SES for each school ^ 
and was Included Jn some correlational analyses that were perform© . ot^'^ 
purposes. For the present report, however, the scores In this dlst; .'.ion 
were split at the median, with 15 schools classified as high SES and 15 as low 
SES, In the first year there were 13 Title I classrooms* Correlatinnaj 
analyses wlM.^n the two social class groups were then performed in additjcn *o 
the correlational analyses for the total sw^le of teachers, because the f«rst 
year's data showed that there were many contrasting patterns In the kinds of 
teaching thaT appeared to be optimal In these two different types of schools. 

For convenience, the data will be presented In sets clustered togetner 
because they are derived from the same measurement Instrument or set of instru-> 
ments. Integration of the data from different data sets will be reserved for 
the discussion section, for the most part. 

Key to Interpretation of Tables 
Construction of the tables for this report presented formidable concep- 
tualization and communication problems. Osclslons had to be made about how 
much Information to Include., '.out the format of the tables thenselves, and 
about how to handle situations where only a few subjects v- oval fable for 
analysis. 
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Oecfstons about what to Include were made easier by the fact that this 
report has been preceded by two earlier oner ^^rophy & Evertson, 1974a; Tvertson 
& urophy, 19/4) dealing with the linear correlations between process and 
product measures and between presage and product measures, respectively. 
These reports contain the full data on linear correlations for all analyses 
where six or more subjects had valid data available for analysis, along with 
the relevant Inter-coder agreement data for each process variable. Thus, 
the decision was made to eliminate these data from the present report, except 
for Including linear correlation coefficients which were statistically signi- 
ficant when no curvilinear analyses were statistically significant, and also 
Including the correlation coefficients to Indicate the strength of relationships 
when the non-linear analyses revealed a different linear relationship In each 
of the two SES groups. 

The logic for these decisions Is as follows: 

1. Inclusion of all of the linear correlation coefficients and the Inter- 
coder agreement data would be redundant with the previous reports end would 
clutter already overcrowded tables. 

2. The cutoff figure of six subjects with varying scores was chosen arbitrarily. 
Whenever data for the entire sample or (more typically) for one of the f^o SES 
subsamples contained five or fewer subjects with any data at all or only five 

or fewer subjects with scores different from the scores of the rest of the 
subjects, the data were disregarded and treated as "no data." The first case 
is a total "no data" situation, meaning that fewer than 6 subjects In the 
group of Interest had data on the variable (inany of the behavioral process 
observation variables were contingent upon ojntextual situations which may 
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or may not have occurred In a qlvon classroom, so that certain of them were 
scored for only a few teachers because these situations came up In only a few 
classrooms). In these cases, most of the teachers had no data on the variable 
t>ecause the situation Involved In coding It never arose during observations 
In that classroom. The second case mentioned abovd occurred when many teachers 
had data but a majority had the same score (usually "0"). In these situations, 
the "0" scores of the teachers were real, but the distribution was an extreme 
J-curve, with ail but a few teachers having "0" scores. Under the circumstances. 
It seemed better to enter "no data" on the table rather than to report findings 
from such an unusual and obviously misleading analysis. Thus, In all three of 
the reports relating presage and process measures to product measures, "no 
data" appears on the table both In cases where fewer than 6 teachers had usable 
data and In cases where more than 6 had usable data but fewer than 6 had scores 
which differed from the modal scores (usually "0"). 

3, The data for non-Ilnear relationships come from a series of step-wise 
curve fitting regression analyses which tested the following hypotheses In 
sequential order: A) The relationship between the presage or process variable 
and the product variable Is curvilinear In both SES groups but different for 
each group; B) The relationship Is curvilinear In both groups and both groups 
share the same curve; C) The relationship Is linear In both groups but each 
group has a different linear relationship. If none of these three tests was 
statistically significant, the zero-order correlation coefficients for each 

of the two SES groups were used. 

4. A probability level of .10 was selected as the cutoff point for statis- 
tical significance. The decision to use this figure rather then the more 
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typical .05 level was made because the study deliberately Included "anything" 
which might relate to student learninq flalns. Including many variables thought 
to be marginally likely to succeed at best. Also* some of the variables were 
In sets with Ipsatlve relationships to one another, so that high figures In 
one or two of the categories meant that the other categories would have no 
data or such little data that significant relationships would be very unlikely. 
Also, Cohen's (1969) investigations of the relationships between the power of 
statistical tests and sample size Indicate that correlations which are signi- 
ficant but moderate rather than very high (as would be expected In the present 
Investigation) are especially likely to be missed when the sample size Is 
small. In short, the danger of missing a correlation that actually Is 
significant (a false negative) Is greater In such studies than the danger of 
false positive errors which make It appear that a relationship which actually 
doesn't exist Is significant. The latter danger was further reduced In this 
study by the fact that many of the variables were measured separately In 
different contexts and with both high and low Inference measures, so that It 
Is usually possible to assess whether or not a given finding holds up across 
a range of contextual and measurement variations. Finally, this research was 
essentially an emoerlcal, hypothesis generating study rather than a hypothesis 
testing study, so that we were more concerned with the danger of missing a 
hypothesis worth following up than with turn;<ng up a few false positives. We 
believe these arguments to be persuasive, but readers should bear In mind 
that a cut<*off of .10 was used In determining statistical significance. 
However, relationships which reach the .05 level of significance are indicated 
In the tables. 
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5. Readers should also look upon the probability values from our analyses 
as general Indicators of the strength of relationships and not as exact 
probabfHty estimates. This Is because the study violates several of the 
assumptions underlying the use of such probability coefficients. The most 
serious and obvious problem is that several hundred relationships were tested 
both in year 1 and year 2, but there were only 31 subjects In year 1 and 28 
In year I* Thus, there were many more variables than subjects, instead of 
the opposite, as is recommended. This problem was due to financial and 
practical const derations and to our desire to include ••anything" that might 
prove to be Important, rather than to any questioning or rejection of the 
usual reasons given for exercising caution In Interpreting relationships 
where the number of variables exceeds the number of subjects. 

6. The tables are arranged fn quadrants, with one set of quadrants depicting 
tne relationships between each presage or process variable and each product 
variable. The two left side quadrants are for low ShS classrooms and the ti*o 
right side quadrants are for hlqh SES classrooms. Within these, the top 
quadrant Is for presentation of correlation coefficients and the bottom 
quadrant Is for graphic depiction of the relationships among the variables 
when one of the three statistical tests from the curve fitting regression 
analyses mentioned above reached statistical significance. The graphic 
depletions In the bottom quadrants have been very carefully drawn in an 
effort to reproduce faithfully the exact angles of straight lines and the 
precise form of curved lines. 

7. A multiple R appears below the quadrant, except where no data were 
available and thareforo "ND" appears Instead. This multiple R represents the 
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percentage of product criterion variance accounted for by the presage or process 
measure for the total qroup (Icm SES and high SES combined), if none of the 
curve fitting regression tests reached statistical significance, this multiple 
R corresponds to the square of the zero-order correlation betiueen the presage 
or process variable and the product criterion variable. If one of the curve 
fitting regression tests did reach statistical significance (using the .10 
cutoff criterion), the multiple R Is from this test. If the R Is from the 
first test (indicating that the relationship was non- linear In both groups but 
that the non- II near relationships differed). It reflects the percentage of 
criterion variance accounted for using a regression model predicting contrasting 
non;- 1 1 near relationships in the two subgroups. However, If the R appears when 
one of the other two relationships Is graphed (common curvilinear slopes or 
contrasting linear slopes, rer.pecttvely) , It results from a step-down analysis 
In which the associated probability value comes from a test of the significance 
of Increase In multiple £ when one moves from one model to the next. Thus, In 
each case, the multiple R reflects the percentage of criterion variance accounted 
for when the model which reached the statistical significance criterion Is used. 
However, In the case of multiple R's accompanying the second model (common 
curvilinear slope) or the third model (contrasting linear relationships), the 
£-value attached to this multiple R will reflect the significance of the 
Increase due to the shift from the earlier model to the later one, rather than 
the significance of the model Itself used In Isolation as a prediction in an 
Independent test rather than as part of a step-down series, 

8. Occasionally more than one of the regression models and/or the zero-order 
correlation coefficients would surpass the statistical significance criterion. 
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causinq a problem of choice amonq $tdtl sties to present. In such situations, 
the first model to reach statistical significance Is presented, even If a later 
model had a lower probability value. This is because the models are entered 
In order of specificity, and theoretically the earliest model to reach the 
statistical significance criterion represents the best fit bet\*een the two 
variables, regardless of tho significance levels of tests of models later In 
the series. Therefore, tines or curves from the step-down regression analyses 
are presented whenever these were significant, even If the zero^rder correla- 
tions were also significant. However, If the significant test was the third 
test reflecting different linear slopes in the two SES populations, the zero- 
order correlation cxHsf f Icients are presented In the upper quadrants In addition 
to the lines presented in the lower quadrants, to provide additional Information 
to rea*lQrs about the relative strength of the relationships. It should be kept 
In mind, however, that the multiple R below the quadrant reflects the signifi- 
cance of the addition to the variance accounted for when the switch was made 
from the second model to the third model In the regression analyses, and is 
not the square of the correlation between the variables for the total gfx>up, 
9, In summary, then, the quadrants will contain one of four kinds of data 
In the simple cases different curves for each group In the lower quadrants 
(indicating that the first test was significant); cowmor curves In the lower 
quadrants for each group (indicating that the second test was significant); 
contrasting straight lines in the lower quadrants for each group accompanied 
by correlation coefficients In the upper quadrants (Indicating that the third 
test was significant); or nothing In the lower quadrants and correlation 
coefficients In the upper quadrants (Indicating that none of the regression 
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models was significant, so that the zero-order correlation coefficients are 
Dreseoted), Multlt'e RJs, will be presented beneath each quadrant for each 
analysis, although the specific meaning of the jg;-valuas associated with these 
£LS. differ somewhat depending upon which (If -any) of the models 

or analyses yielded significant relationships. 

10. In the case where Insufficient data were available for analysis because 
fewer than 6 teachers In the whole group or In the subset had data at al I or 
had data differing from the modal s-ore, the notation "ND" will appear In 
the quadrant. In the most extreme case, where fewer than 6 teachers had 
available data for the entire sample, "ND" wilt appear In all 4 quadrants 
and also directly under the quadrants where the multiple R usually appears. 
If neither subgroup (low nor high SES) had enough teachers for analysis but 
the combination of the two did have enough, «N0" will appear In each of the 

4 quadrants but a figure for the multiple R will appear below the quadrants. 
This will be the square of the zero-order correlation coefficient for the 
total group, which appears In Brophy & Evertsen (1974a). Very few of these 
are statistically significant, of course, because of the low N^s Involved. 

11, A more complex case of missing data occurs when there were enough data 
to analyze for one of the SES subgroups but not for the other, in this case, 
"ND" will appear In the two left quadrants if there were in&ufflclent data 
for analysis In the low ShS subgroup, or It will appear In the, two right 
quadrants If there were Insufficient data for analysis In the high StS subgroup. 
Usually the low N problem In these situations caused the curve fitting tests 

to fall to reach significance, although occasionally a test Involving a group 
with e> or more usable scores in one StS set but fewer than 6 In the other SES 
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set would yield a sinniticant result. In this case, the curve Is drawn in 
on the side of the ouadrant that Is reflective of the group that had sufficient 
data, Dut the correspond I nci curve for the other group has been delated and 
the notation "NO" appears Instead. This procedure reflects the decision that 
It would be better to present no data at all In situations where N was very 
low and data were suspect than to present suspect and probably misleading 
data. Ihe nmltlple IR'^<^ are labeled as slgnlflcent In these situations^ 
although these, too, are suspect In view of the nature of the analysis. Given 
our general finding that the data usually have to bn Interpreted by SES because 
the relationships between presnge and process variables and student outcome 
criteria are more often different than similar for these two groups, we believe 
that the safest and most sensible way to view these unusual analyses Is to 
Ignore the data for total group and for the group which had Insufficient N 
to allow analyses, and to Interpret only the data for the group which did have 
•5ufflclent data for analyses Cassuming that It Is Interpretable; see bellow). 
12, The graphic depictions may at first appear confusing In some cases where 
the second test was significant (Indicating that a ccmmon curve depicted the 
relationship be-Neen the variables In each SES group). This is usually taken 
to mean that an Identical or very similar curve will appear for each group, 
and In many cases this Is what does appear. However, the test assesses whether 
or not the two groups appear on a common curve, and not whether or not they 
appear on the same place on that curve . Therefore, sometimes a test of a 
significant common curve yielded strikingly different graphic depletions of 
the relationships. This appeared when the relationship for the entire group 
was curvilinear, but the data for one SES group was on the left half of the 
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curve and the data for the second SES n^up was on the rlqht half of the curve. 
In cases like these, the direction of the relationships for the two nroups 
Is opposite, and Is similar to the situation for the following test indicating 
contrasting linear relationships, except that the relationships tend to become 
soemwhat curvilinear. In short, occasionally the test of a conwon curve was 
significant but the relationships between presage or process variables and 
student outcome criterion variables were quite different for the two groups, 
with one group being on the dropping portion of the curve Indicating a generally 
negative relationship and the other group being on the rising portion of the 
curve Indicating a generally positive relationship. This problem, along with 
our desire to Indicate the best fit relationships as precisely as possible rather 
than use less exact zero-order correlation coefficients (In cases where the 
curve-fitting regression tests were significant), led us to the decision to depict 
graphically the relationships whenever the curve fitting tests yielded signi- 
ficant results. Consequently, where curves appear In either or both of the lower 
, quadrants, these represent the graphic depiction of the best fit between the two 
variables* Some of these graphic depictions are quite easily Interpretabie, 
but some are not. This problem wlil be discussed In the following section. 

Rules for Interpreting Graphic Depictions 
In addition to the decisions described above concerning whet data to 
present and how to present It, decisions had to be made about how to Interpret 
some of the curves that appeared in the curve fitting regression analyses when 
one of the three tests reached statistical significance. Unless otherwise 
noted, the Interpretation of the data In the following text Is based upon the 
following decision rules, 

2(> 
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A. Curves - If either of the first two tests were significant, curves 
deplctlnq the relationship between the variables within each SES group appear 
In the two lower quadrants. Interpretation for some of these curves is straight- 
forward and obvious, but for others It Is questionable or even lnposslble. 
The major types of curves are listed below, along with the Interpretation qiven 
for each and the rationale given for this Interpretation, It should be noted, 
however, that these curves ar« Ideal types, whereas the actual curves to be 
found In the tables Include all of the possible segments that can be found on 
a U-shaped or an Inverted U-shaped curve, and thus Include many curves which are 
In between some of the extreme Ideal types discussed below. In these cases. 
Interpretation will be less clearcut than ft will be when the curves are more 
Ideal I zed. 

Inverted U-shaped curves . These curves depict a relationship In whFch 
some medium or optimal amount of the presage or process variable Is associated 
with highest scores on the product criterion variable, with either too little 
or too much of the presage or process variable being less desirable than the 
medium optimal amount. This Interpretation Is straightforward, .'Ithough the 
strength of the relationship depends upon the steepness of the curve. Occasion- 
ally an Inverted U curve will appear which Is clearly recognizable as such 
but which is so shallow that Is Is virtually a flat line and thus unlnter- 
pretable. 

2» Decelerating curves . Many curves are decelerating curves which rise 
or fall for a while and then trail off, becoming virtually horizontal at one 
end. These curves Indicate that the presage or process variable Is related to 
the product criterion only at one of t{.e extremes. For example, a decelerating 
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curve which rises but thentallsoff as a near-horizontal line moving to the 
right, would Indicate that teachers who were if^ry low on the presage or process 
variable tended to get low student gains on the criterion measure* but that 
teachers very hlqh on the presage or process variable did not get any better 
gains than teachers who were more indium on It, In other words, curves like 
these represent threshold relationships. In which Increases In presage or 
process variables are associated with Increases In student learning gains up 
to some point, but beyond that point further Increases In the presage or process 
variables do not lead to further Increases In the criterion variables. 
Decelerating curves which fall rather than rise have the same-N kind of threshold 
relationship, except that the relationship Is negative rather than positive for 
part of the curve that is d-^opplng (before It trails off into a horizontal line). 

The nature of these decelerating curves varies considerably, and affects 
Interpretation. Some </ W -/) are essentially minor variations of linear 
relationships, indicating a generally positive or negative relationship between 
the two variables which tails off at one extreme of the presage or process 
variable. These relationships are quite strong and easily interpretable. In 
contrast, another kind of decelerating curve ( — v— I— — ^) indicates that 
there Is essentially no relationship between the variables for most levels 
of scores on the presage or process variable, with the exception that extrxae 
scores on one end tend to be associated with higher or lower student learning 
gains. Interpretation here is somewhat different. In the case mentioned 
above, the basic Interpretation Is that the two variables are related In an 
almost linear fashion except at one extreme. In the present case, the Inters 
pretatlon is that the va-lables are essentially unrelated except at one extreme. 
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Deceleratinq curves which Mo between these extreme examples will be Interpreted 
congruentty with the interpretations qlven above. That Is, a relationship 
between the two variables will be interpreted to the extent that slqnificant 
portions of the curve angle upward or downward from the horizontal. Conversely, 
to the extent that significant portions of the curve lie on or near the hori- 
zontal, the Interpretation will be that a relationship between the variables 
exists only at one extreme of the presage or process variable. 

^* "Candy cane" curves . A variation of the decelerating curves 
mentioned above are "candy cane" curves which not only decelerate and become 
horizontal but also hock back up or down again to some degree. Here again, 
the precise Interpretation will depend upon the precise nature of the curve. 
Where the portion of the curve which hooks back again from the horizontal Is 



In section 2 above, the intern rotation wilt be similar. That Is, the slight 
hooking back wHl be Ignored and will be treated as If It decelerated Into a 
horizontal line. 

In contrast. In situations where one side of the curve Is definitely 
longer than the other but nevertheless the shorter side clearly hooks 
significantly away from the aoex c/ H P K Interpretation Is more arbitrary. 
The problem here Is that any of several different things might be going on. 
One possibility Is that the variable Is essentially linearly related to the 
criterion, but that there are exceptions In some classrooms for soffie unknown 
reasons. A related Interpretation Is that the variable Is actually complex 
and multidimensional and/or that It Is affected by contextual factors, so 
that a curve of this type Is obtained when more refined measuring techniques 




) so that the curve closely represents the type mentioned 
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mlnht have oroduced simpler and more Interpretable relationships. Other 
explanations for the appearance of such curves are also possible. 

In any case, when such curves appear, only the extremes on the long parts 
of the curves will be Interpreted. Regardless, of the reasons for the relation- 
ship, when such curves appear It still can be said that teachers who are extremely 
high or extremely low (depending upon the curve) on the presage or process 
variable Involved tend to get higher or lower student learning gains. In short, 
Ir. these situations we will Interpret only the extreme end of the curve, 
treat Inn the rest as If it were a flat line. 

4. U-shaped curves . U-shaped curves appear to be Inherently un Inter- 
pretable, at least not without other Information about how a variable might 
be Interacting with other variables. Such curves Indicate that teachers who 
are either low or high on the variable tend to produce greater student learning 
gains than teachers who are In between. 1/tflth only a very few exceptions, 
relationships of this sort make tittle psychological sense. Many of the 
U-shaped curves are extremely shallow and will be Ignored anyway, treated 
as If they were essentially flat horizontal lines. However, some steep U-shaped 
curves were obtained. These will be reported but usually not Inferprefei, 
unless we were able to discover a psychologically meaningful (I.e., face 
valid) reason why such a relationship should appear. Usually such relation- 
ships appear because the presage or process variable Is multidimensional 
and/or Interacts with context effects, so that different scores for different 
teachers do not reflect precisely the same behavior. Another possibility Is 
that the variable Interacts In some complex way with some other variable. 
We will check for such complex relationships later, but for the present, 
U-shaped curves will be left uninterpreted for the most part. 
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Stratnht Lines - Stratqht lines resultfnq from siqnif leant multiple R^s 
from the tnird test (contrasting linear relationships) will be Interpreted 
much like correlation coefficients. The lines Indicate a linear relationship 
between the presage or process variable and the criterion variable, with the 
strength and Importance of the relationship being dependent upon the angle of 
the line. Sharp rising or dropping lines Indicate a strong and Interpretable 
relationship, while horizontal or near-horizontal lines Indicate no significant 
relationship. The lattef frequently appear, because the tests for contrasting 
linear relationships frequently Indicated a strong linear relationship In one 
group and essentially no relationship In the other. In any case, straight 
lines will be Interpreted as linear relationships, with their strength and 
Importance dependent upon the angle of the line. Just as the strength and 
Importance of correlation coefficients are dependent upon the size of the 
coefficient. 

Data Presentation 

For convenience, data will be presented In clusters according to the 
measurement Instruments useu to collect them. High and low Inference measures 
of Interaction process variables will be presented first, followed by 
questionnaire and Interview presage measures. Variables will be discussed 
briefly as they are presented, and the concluding discussion section wilt 
present more broad ranging and Integrative discussion of the results for the 

project as a whole. 

For each variable, except where data were missing altogether or were too 
sparse to warrant presentation. Information about It's relationship with each 
of the five student learning gain criteria Is presented In the four quadrants 
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discussed orevi ously. Data for low StS schools are presented In the two 
left quadrants, with correlation coefficients in thn top quadrant and/or 
graphic depictions of relationships In the bottom quadrant. Data for the high 
SbS schools are presented in the two right quadrants, with correlation coef- 
ficients presented in the upper quadrant and/or gitaphlc depictions of relation- 
ships presented In the lower quadrants. A multiple R reoresentlnq the 
proportion of criterion variance accounted for by the presage or process variable 
for the total sample of teachers tNL = 31 for year 1 and N = 28 for year 2) 
appears below the quadrant. 

Although data for both years are separated for low and high Shb schools, 
tf,e separation criteria were slightly different. The first year, data for 
Title t schools (schools populated by low Income families primarily) were 
presented separately from data from non-Title I scfK>ols. There were 13 
classrooms In Title I schools and l» classrooms In non-Title I schools among the 
total of 31 classrooms. In the second year, schools were snlft at the median 
on a composite SbS score obtained by having several school administrators 
from the district rank the schools on StS and then averaging these ranks 
(which correlated very highly with one another). This spilt for the second 
year yielded 13 low Sbb slassrooms and 15 high StS classrooms. 

The five student learning gains criteria are average mean residual gains 
across 4 consecutive years (classes) for each teacher on 5 subtests of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests (word knowledge, word discrimination, reading, 
arithmetic computation, and arithmetic reasoning). Since the teachers had 
been selected on the basis of their consistency In producing student learning 
gains on these tests, the average across the 4 years for which data were 
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available was considered the best estimate of teacher effectiveness In 
producing student teaming gains. 

Readers should bear In mind that the data apply only to a measure of 
success In producing student learning gains, and not to any measures of success 
{n the affective area. This Is mentioned not only because It Is Important In 
Its own ^^ght, but because many of our data suggest that some of the success 
that teachers attain in producing learning gains (especial iy In high SES schooisJL 
may come at the expense of affective gains. This has been discussed In some 
detail in a previous report (Brophy & Evertson, 1974a), and It wilt be further 
elaborated here. Attempts to collect affective data via a student self-report 
Instrument were unsuccessful and presented validity problems as mentioned 
previous ly. 

Given that data from the curve fitting analyses take precedence over 
zero-order a>rrelatlon coefficients, the present report In a sense supplants 
(although In effect it really only expands) the previous report (Brophy & 
Evertson, 1974a), in most cases, significant correlation coefficients that 
appeared and were discussed In that repo«"t remain In the present one, although 
In a few cases thev have been supplanted by graphic depletions of relationships 
because one of the curve fitting regression analyses yielded a significant 
result. More typically, however, the correlation coefficients In the previous 
report are supplemented by additional non-linear relationships In the present 
report. In any case, the present report is the more complete and definitive, 
although readers interested in some of the fine points of the data might wish 
to consult previous reports. 
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Final tv, it should noted that distinct ons among the b student 
learning criterion variables are rarely made, even though they represent 5 
different tests which c\roup into two different major areas (language arts and 
mathemetics, respectively. Thus, the report sheds little lighten differential 
teacher behavior which relates to student learning In these different curri- 
culum areas. 

No doubt, this Is partially or wholly due to the fact that our teachers 
were selected because of their general consistency In producing student learning 
gains across oH five of the subtests. Given this sample, the chances of finding 
particular clusters of teache- variables related to particular student tests 
were drastically reduced. Thus, the present findings do not necessarily Imply 
that teacher behavior will not show more differentiated and specific 
relationships to learning In different curriculum areas In studies using random 
samples of teachers. However, it should also be noted that our original data 
on 165 teachers revealed very few who consistently achieved greater success 
in language arts than In math or vice versa. Thus, these data suggested that, 
at the early grades at leas^S, teacher success In producing student learning 
gains tends to bo rather general across subtests. Even the teachers who were 
Inconsistent across years tended to be consistent within years. That Is, In 
a "good" year they tended to have relatively high mean residual gain scores across 
a 1 1 subtests, whi ie In "bad" years they tended to have relatively poor mean 
residual gain scores across all subtests. Only a handful of teachers consistently 
did bettor or worse on particular subtests or on language arts vs. math across 
the four years. In any case. In presenting and discussing the results we will 
typlcolly refer to teacher success In producing learning gains as a single 
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general variable, even thouqh 5 separate learning criteria were used. This 
Is a simplification, but It holds for the most part. 

A final general point to bear In mind In reading the data is that they 
make much more sense when considered separately for low and high SES groups 
lhan they do when considered for the total group. This Is one of the major 
findings of our study. Indicating that the kind of teaching that produces the 
best learning gains In high SES schools differs systematically from the kind 
of teaching that produces the best learning gains In the same grades In low 
SES schools. To the extent that SES primarily reflects differences in the 
abilities or levels of cognitive maturity of the students Involved, these 
data constitute in effect a broad set of aptitude-treatment interaction hypo- 
theses and help point the way toward more prescriptive advice about teaching 
particular types of students, as opposed to the more typical tendency to present 
particular teaching techniques or characteristics as good or bad tor alt 
students and in all contexts. We will return to this point frequently during 
the presentation of the data and the discussion. In any case, it is the rule 
rather than the exception that the relationships between presage and process 
variables and student learning gain criteria hold for one but not both of 
the two Ski> groups. 

Classroom Observation Scales 

ihe data In Table 1 are from l'^ high Inference ratings developed by 
tmmer and Heck (1975) from factor analyses of five heavily used observation 
systems, Ihese lii variables are among those used most often In process 
observation systems developed for the classroom, and perhaps the most Important 
finding concerning them Is the general absence of significant correlation 
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coefficients. The picture ciianges sanewhat when the non-llneor analyses are 
added, because significant relationships become more frequent. Even so, however, 
the frequency and strength of relationships for these 12 variables were rather 
low considering the Importance given to then In the literature. 

Student attention was generally positively associated with learning, as 
expected, although the relationships were weak and often curvilinear. The apparent 
reason for this Is that although apparent student attention can be rated reliably 
by classroom observers. It does not appear to be a very valid measure of actuat 
student attention as assessed by student self-report or measures of student 
ability to remember what was going on in an earlier class (Taylor, 1968). The 
curves for this variable Indicate that observable and ratable student tittentlon Is 
reliably associated with learning only at the negative end. That Is, classrooms 
where attention Is notably poor tend to yield poor student learning, but beyond 
this, observable student attention does not relate reliably to ft«asured student 
learning. 

The second measure concerned the frequency with which teachers posed 
questions to the class (one aspect of discussion-oriented Indirect teaching). 
This measure had no significant linear relationships with learning, and the 
non-linear relationships Indicated that relationships with learning were 
generally weak. The only notable relationship occurred for high SE5 classrooms 
featuring high frequencies of such questions, which were associated with high 
student learning gains. This is the first of a number of findings In our 
study to the effect that Indirect teaching methods are Ineffective (sometimes 
contra Indicated and sometimes merely unimportant) In low SES schools and of 
only weak Importance in high SES schools. We believe that these findings do 
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not Invalidate tho eartier work supporting the mothods of Indirect teaching; 
Instead, wt* t>©ii«ve ttiat they reflect tho nature of interaction at the uarly 
grade levels. At these grades, the students, particularly those from low S£S 
schools, are masterino fundamental tool skills. Teaching and learning these 
kinds of skills requires teacher-structured lessons and much time devoted to 
physical practice of skills and opportunities for feedback. The variables of 
indirect teaching, which largely concern verbal Interaction between teachers 
and students, are less relevant at these grade levels, although they become more 
relevant as the children move away from learning tool skills and Into more ver- 
bally oriented Interactions. 

The measure of teacher task orientation showed a few correlations In the 
expected (positive) direction, but these were relatively few compared to expec- 
tations based upon past research. The data In general suggest that this variable 
was more Important for low than for high SES, and the curvilinear data are mostly 
un I nterp rotable curves which approach being flat horizontal lines. Thus, in 
general, the variable of teacher task orientation which Is Important at higher 
levels appears to be relatively unimportant at these early grades* This relative 
unimportance Is surprising, not only In vjew of earlier research on the variable 
Itself, but also because other data from the present study Indicate the Importance 
of those teacher variables stressed by Kounln CI970) which help maintain student 
engagement In relevant tasks and avoid the Inactivity which breeds control 
problems. The latter is particularly puzzling. The fact that the variable did 
not prove important despite previous research on older populations might be 
explained by tho ages of the children In these grades. Perhaps young children 
have not yet developed a sense of organization and a sensitivity to wasting time 

o * 
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to the point that they would notice and become Irritated by such behaviors in 
a teacher tne way older students usually mIII* 

The next variable concerns frequent" pupf l-to«pupH Interaction. Like the 
data on the frequency of teacher questions (and thus the frequency of discussions), 
the present data reveal little support for the Importance of indirect teaching 
at these grade levels. The data for low SES are conflicting, showing a single 
positive correlation for year 1 but negative correlations for year 2. The data 
for high SES schools also conflict, showing no significant findings for year 
a significant negative correlation for reading group Interaction In year 2, but 
some generally rising curves for whole class activities In year 2. Thus, 
although frequent pupl l-to-pupi I Interaction may be a good thing at higher grade 
levels, it appears to be unimportant and perhaps even maladaptive for teaching 
at the early grades. The only support for it in our study comes from general 
class discussions (not reading groups) In high SES schools from the second year 
of the study, and even here the curves are such that only the classes that were 
very high on this variable showed higher learning gains. 

The next variable deals with the percentage of teacher time devoted to 
lecturing and demonstrating (as opposed to questions and discussions and to 
allowing children to practice skills and receive feedback). The first year data 
showed weak positive relationships for high SES. The second year data showed 
consistent and somewhat strong negative relationships for low SES and mixed 
and weak findings for high SES. Again, this Is another example of weak and 
conflicting data for a variable connected with the concept of Indirect teaching, 
and It again shows that such teaching appears to be unimportant at these grade 
levels. The negative correlations In low SES do not Indicate support for 
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Indirect teaching, because, as will be noted later, the data suggest that In 
lieu of lecture and demonstration In low SES schools, the chlldrsn needed 
practice and feed{)ack as opposed to questioning and opportunities for discussion. 

The data on teacher negative affect expressed toward the children showed 
{-emarkably few significant relationships. It was expected that this variable 
would consistently correlate negatively with student learning gains, but this 
was not the case. There was a slight negative trend In low SES and a slight 
positive trend In high SES, but none of the relationships were particularly 
strong or noteworthy. 

The data for positive affect mirror those for negative affect In many ways, 
except that several significant relationships were found. Positive affect was 
associated positively with (earning gains In the low SES schools, but mostly 
negatively In the high SES schools. Taken together, these two variables ere 
the first evidence of a pattern that Is repeated again In many different measures 
from our study, to the effect that the more successful teachers In low SES 
schools were warm and encouraging towards the children while the more successful 
teachers In high SES schools were demanding and critical. 

It should be noted that the high SES data do not conflict with previous 
findings to the effect that learning Is reduced under conditions of pressure, 
frustration, and negative affect. Although the relative differences among the 
high SES teachers Indicated that the teachers who showed relatively more negative 
affect tended to produce higher learning gains than those who showed relatively 
less, the absolute scores on measures of both positive and negative affect 
Indicate that the affect shown was overwhelmingly positive. Thus, the teachers 
high on negative affect In the relative sense were not showing much negative 
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affect In any absolute sense. Careful examination of the data suggests that 
much of the negative affect came In the form of expressions of displeasure or 
criticism when students failed to respond to questions or otherwise to meet 
teacher expectations. Thus, It came In the form of a somewhat critical demand- 
Ingness restricted mostly to the issue of student abMlty to meet teacher achieve- 
ment demands, and was not a more general negative affect characterized by such 
indices as puni tl vencss, hostility, or a rejecting attitude towards the children. 

Even though the absolute frequency of negative affect was Iw, Its Importance 
should not be minimized, however. The relationships between affect measures 
and student learning gains were quite consistent and striking. Including the 
consistent difference between low and high SES schools. Thus, even though 
relatively small differences are Involved In the absolute sense, It appears that 
successful teachers In low SES schools avoided negative affect and motivated 
through encouragement and other positive methods, while the more successful 
teachers In high SES schools tended to motivate more through challenge and 
chiding criticism. 

The next variable deals with the degree to which the teacher asked 
questions and gave assignments which required high levels of generalization. 
Inference, or explanation. No significant relationships of any kind appeared 
In year \ for this variable, although several appeared for year 2. These 
Indicated that a relatively high level of generalization In questioning was 
positively associated with learning In high SES schools, although there was 
only one significant linear correlation and most of the relationships were 
curvilinear. The data for low SES schools were mixed. In general, these 
findings fit In with a larger pattern found across several measures In the study 
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suggesting that the high SES students profited from being challenged with 
difficult matorial, but that the low SES students did not (In fact, sometimes 
they did better by being taught less but having this lesser amount taught more 
thorough ly) , 

Tho next variable deals with observer ratings of student withdrawal, 
passivity, or aimless behavior in the classroom. This variable showed the 
expected negative correlations, although they were much stronger for high SES 
than for low SCS classrooms. The reasons why the findings were not more wide- 
spread or stronger are probably similar to those mentioned above for observed 
student attention. That Is, observed student behavior of this type Is suggestive 
but not necessarily conclusive of an absence of student Involvement In learning 
or mastery of the tasks. The fact that the findings were a little more consistent 
than those for student attention Is probably due to the fact that behavior of 
this sort is a somewhat more positive and clearcut Indicator of absence of 
student Involvement than Is apparent lack of attention. Also, this variable 
has connotations of poor motivation or even helplessness on the part of students, 
whereas simple Inattention does not (Inattention may Indicate weak motivation 
for learning or a tendency toward dlstractabi I i ty or hyperactivity, but It does 
not necessarily connote despair or withdrawal from the learning situation). 

The ratings of teacher clarity showed no significant associations for year 
1, but showed primarily positive associations, as expected, for year 2, This 
was especially notable in the low SES classrooms. The latter finding Is one 
of many indicating that the low SES students, who had both less general ability 
and fewer school -re levant experiences compared to the high SES students, wure 
more dependent upon the teacher for their learning and less able to learn on 
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their own or fron one another. Consequently, variables such as teacher clarity 
were particularly Important In the low SUS group. The more general principle 
here would seem to be that the importance of teacher clarity will vary with the 
ability of the student to learn on his own, with teacher clarity being increas- 
ingly Important to the extent that the student who lacks this ability and Is 
thus more dependent upon the teacher. 

The ratings for teacher enthusiasm also showed no slngff leant findings In 
year 1 but a pattern of significant relationships In year 2, The data for low 
SCS schools revealed a generally positive pattern, as expected. However, the 
data for high SES schools were mixed, instead of positive as expected. Based 
upon the data as a whole and upon the comments of our classroom observers, we 
interpret this finding as follows. For low SES schools, these data are part 
of a general pattern suggesting that the more successful teachers were warm, 
encouraging, enthusiastic, and otherwise generally positive and student oriented 
In their approach to teaching. For high SES schools, however, the situation was 
considerably different. First, positive teacher affect variables were relatively 
unimportant In these schools, with the findings typically being either non- 
significant or mixod in direction. Second, our classroom observers suggested 
that the teachers rated highest on this variable did not have the complex of 
generally desirable qualities that the term "enthusiasm" usually connotes In 
educational research. When this variable has been Included in studies done 
at higher grade levels, teachers rated as enthusiastic are usually described as 
animated, theatrical, and talented In "bringing the subject matter alive" to 
their students, through a combination of techniques Including student Involvement 
and teacher modeling of Interest and excitement In the topic. Although these 
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qualitios were present In some degree In teachers rated h\nh on "enthu'^l asm" in 
our study ^ the oDservers indicated that tho teachers rated extremely hiqn In 
"enthusiasm" tended to show somewhal 3ss desirable qualities which might be 
more prevalent at the early elementary (grades: gushlness and a generally 
ffielodramatic but unconvincing manner. This was ©specially true of the teachers 
rated high on "enthusiasm" in the high SES schools. Thus, the negative 
correlations in the high SES schools on this variable may reflect an overdone 
gushiness rather than a more reasonable and genuine enthusiasm. 

The next variable concerns the frequency of convergent questioning vs. 
divergent questioning. Again, there were no significant findings for year 1, 
nor were there any significant findings for the total group data for v^ar 2. 
However, several curivlinear analyses revealed signl f ican"*" findings for the 
reading group and general class data In year 2. These analyses, although 
mixed. Indicated a generally negative relationship In low SES and a generally 
positive relationship in high SES, but with the nature of the relationships 
being somewhat weak and tending to be curvilinear. Interpretation of this 
variable Is further compounded by the fact that the most obviously Interpretab le 
data occurred for reading grop process measures correlated with mathematics 
gains, relationships which are Inherently unlnterp re table. Thus, perhaps the 
most conservative and appropriate general conclusion here Is that this dimension 
Is not important to student learning at these grade levels. This Is another 
part of the general pattern to the effect that Indirect teaching and the concepts 
associated with It appear to be of little Importance to Instruction In the 
early elementary grades, because teaching In these grades has not yet begun 
to concentrate on tho verbal interchanges between teachers and the class as a 
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whole which characterize education at higher levels^ Since general class 
discussion is a relatively infrequent and unimportant aspect of Instruction 
In the earty efonontary grades^ aspects of Indirect teaching and other classroom 
interaction variables which are closely connected with the activity of general 
class discussion are necessarily unimportant also. This does not mean^ however^ 
that they are unimportant at later grades where discusslwi Is a frequent If 
not predominant mode of Instruction. 

Although the non^llnear analyses added several significant relationships 
which did not appear in the correlational analyses, the general conclusion 
that the variables Included in this set of classroom observation scales were 
relatively unimportant and unrelated to student learning remains true» Despite 
the heavy emphasis on these variables and their popularity In teacher* student 
interaction research, as a set they were quite weak In our research, compared to 
the low inference data and to other high inference data* As noted above, we 
believe that the most fundamental reason for this Is that most of these variables 
have come from studies which have concentrated on teachen-student Interaction 
at higher grade levels, where verbal interchanges between the teacher and the 
class are a much more frequent and Important aspect of schooling than they are 
In the early elementary grades* 

Check! i St Variafa les 

At the end of the school year, each of two coders who had observed each 
teacher filled out a series of checklists. The checklists concerned alternative 
methods of behaviors that a teacher might use In a given situation* If the 
teacher had been observed using any one of the possible methods, the coder 
indicated this by checking it» If more than one of the alternative methods or 
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behaviors was observed, more than one check was entered in the section. To 
get final scores, the data from the two coders were added together. This 
section contains many variables which do not have enough variance to allow 
usable dates (indicated by "ND" on Table 2). This Indicates that the variable 
was not observed or was observed so rarely that meaningful statistical analyses 
could not be completed. 

The first checklist variable concerns teacher methods of handling catchup 
work when a student nissod some time due to Illness or some other reason for 
missing school. Data from thn first year did not allow any analyses to be 
done on this variable, because the teachers were not observed often enough to 
permit observers to rate It reliably. Data for the second year were sparse. 
One curvilinear analysis reached significance for the variable of no remediation 
at all; tnat is, having the child simply skip missed work. This did not show 
a meanlnoful relationship in either group, although the curve for the high SES 
group suggested that teachers who consistently used this method were relatively 
more successful than other teachers, ftore meaningful data appeared for the 
variable "teacher explains work and has child do part of It." This variable 
was mixed In direction in low SES schools (although one negative correlation was 
significant), but was positive in direction In high SES schools. Thus, for high 
SES schools, this method of dealing with missed work appeared to be optimal. 
Nothing can be said from these data concerning methods of handling catchup work 
in low SES schools, since there were no positive correlations or curves for any 
of the variables listed. 

The next section concerns rules regarding physical movement by the 
children in the classroom (without permission) In year 1, mixed and confusing 
data appeared for the variable "must always get permission to le?ve seat." 
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Both low and hif]h SES groups 'Showed different and contrasting curves for 
readinti and arithmetic computation, sugqcsting that the curves be left uninter- 
preted, (n contrast, the variable "can go quietly to specified places without 
permission at any time" yielded significant and Interpretable data both years. 
The first year, this showed a significant negative correlation In low SES and 
a non-signrf leant positive one in high SES. In year 2, this variable appeared 
mixed and slightly negative In low SES and genorally positive In high SES, In 
combination, the above data suggest that more rules are required In low SES 
classrooms, but that in high SES classrooms children are better able to handle 
responsibilities and freedom on their own. 

Finally, the variable "no restrictions" showed an Inverted-U curve in low 
SES and a dropping curve in high SES, Indicating that some restrictions are 
appropriate and necessary for children of this age. The remaining variables 
of this set did not have enough data to allow meaningful analyses. 

The next stiCtion deals with punishment methods used by teachers when they 
felt It necessary to punish children. In year 1, the method of keeping chi Idren 
aftor school correlated positively for low SES and positively but not signlfl- 
cant I y for high SES. The data for year 2 show mixed reus Its, with mostly 
negative curves for low SES but positive relationships for high SES. Thus, 
the data for low SES do not replicate or hang together, but the data for high 
SES suggest that keeping students after school was an effective punishment 
method among the methods surveyed. Spanking did not occur frequently enough 
to analyze In the first year, and In the second year it could be analyzed only 
for low SES and only in certain cases. These analyses were relatively unrevealing 
because thoy were mixed In direction and tow in magnitude. They did not, however. 
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clearly indicate that spanking was Inappropriate or Ineffective, as might have 
Doen predicted. At the sane time, though, they did not provide any support 
for the effectiveness of spanking. 

Isolation within the classroom could not be analyzed for low SES In the 
first year, but it showed negative relationships for high SES, Indicating that 
this method was not effective. In the second year, however, there were no 
significant relationships of any kind for either SES group. Thus, this variable 
did not roceive support In our data, despite the emphasis placed on It as a 
delsraule technique by behavior modifiers. However, the data concern attempts 
to use the technique and not measurement of whether or not It was used appro- 
priately, so It is conceivable that the negative correlations resulted from 
Inappropriate use of the technique rather than from the technique Itself. 

The more complete method of isolation Involving removel from the classroom 
showed no significant correlations of any kind In the first year, but several 
curvilinear relationships appeared in the secx>nd year. These curves generally 
were negative In slope. Indicating again that removal from the classroom was not 
a very effective technique. However, the curves were quite shallow and the 
relationships were not very strong. In any case, neither measure of student 
Isolation, a comtrxjnly suggested behavior modification punishment technique, 
received support in the data. 

Data on attempts to use peer pressure to get students to conform showed 
low frequencies for low SES In the first year and negative relationships for 
high SES, Indicating that this method was Ineffective. However, the data for 
the second year showed a significant positive correlation for high SES, 
contrasting with the findings for the first year. Thus the data concerning this 
variable are sparse and did not replicate across years. 
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The data on scolding showed no significant relationships the first year 
and only one significant set of relationships the second year, although this 
set Involved quite high correlations. Scolding was strongly negatively 
correlated with success In producing student learning gains In low SES schools, 
but almost as strongly correlated positively In high SES schools. This fits 
In with the general pattern that low SES effective teachers were warm and 
encouraging while high SES effective teachers tended to be more critical. 
Scolding was relatively Infrequent, however, so that the present findings should 
not be taken to Indicate that high absolute amounts of scolding were optimal or 
that scolding was frequent In these classrooms. This is shown in the data for 
the next variable. 

The data for discussion of the incident with the student, which did not 
Involve any scolding but instead Involved an attempt to make the student 
understand why what he was doing was wrong, showed clearcut relationshlDS the 
first year. This variable was negatively correlated with success In low SES 
schools but positively In high SES schools. This same basic finding appeared 
In the data for the second year, although there were slight curves rather than 
straight lines. In any case, discussing the Incident with the student was 
Ineffective for low SES students but was effective for high SES students, 

TaKen toqothor, the data on punishment methods do not make any sense at 
all for the low SES schools, since few correlations or relationships were 
significant and the ones which were significant were negative, None of the 
methods listed appeared to be regularly successful with low SES students. In 
contrast, with the single exception of a significant correlation for scolding, 
the data for hfqh SES schools suggest that the less punitive and more informative 
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ffiethods were the most effective (keeping children after school and discussing 
the Incident with them but without scolding them). 

The next section deals with rewards used by the teacher. The first method 
concerns having classmates clap or cheer for a student. This method produced 
several significant relationships, mostly curvilinear. In each year. The first 
year*s curves showed negative, dropping curves for low SES, and positive, rising 
curves for high SES. Thus, this method was Inappropriate In low SES schools but 
effective in high SES schools. However, these first year findings did not 
replicate the second year. The data for low SES in the second year showed 
generally negative relationships but not as strongly or clearly as those shown 
In the first year data, and the second year data for high SES schools showed 
clearly negative relationships In place of the positive ones that had appeared 
In year 1. Thus, the data across years In this particular variable are flatly 
contradictory. 

Data on the giving of special privileges as rewards were not sufficient 
to analyze In year 1. In year 2, a significant positive correlation appeared 
for high SES. The relationship in tow SES was also positive, but not significant. 
Waiver and reduction of assignments did not appear frequently enough to allow 
analysis in either year. 

The use of symbols such as stars or smiling faces was Insignificant In 
year 1, but It showed positive correlations In year 2. Thus, In this case some 
support for bheavlor modification Ideas, at least as they concern rewards 
rather than punishments, was seen In the data. The variable concerning tokens 
or other methods of rewarding children with material rewards did not appear 
frequently enough to analyze. The same was true for the use of concrete 
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rewardb. Thus, the few data that exist for the behavior modification methods 
of providing rewards to children at least supported the Idea of providing 
symbolic rewards, although In a more general sense the data also revealed that 
behavior modification reward methods were not being used very frequently by 
the teachers. 

The attempt to reward children by giving them monitor jobs or other 
responsibilities showed no data for low SES and primarily rising curves for high 
SES the first year. However, the second year data produced significant negative 
correlations for low SES and steeply dropping curves for high SES. Thus, the data 
suggest that these attempts to reward students were Ineffective In low SES schools. 
The data for high SES schools were mixed and generally curvilinear. Indicating 
that these methods can be effective up to a point, but that attempts to use them 
too often will ruin their usefulness as motivating or rewarding techniques. 

The method of providing public recognition to the student did not show 
any significant relationships either year. 

As a set, the data on rewards mostly fai led to replicate across years. 
The most clearcut findings concerned the us© of symbolic rewards such as stars 
and smiting faces, which appeared to be effective for both low and high SES 
students. The data on giving Jobs as rewards Indicated that this method was 
Ineffective for low SES students and curvi l Inearly related to effectiveness In 
high SES schools. The other reward methods checked either did not occur often 
enough to allow meaningful analyses or failed to produce significant relationships. 

The following section concerns the rated -appropriateness of assignments. 
Assignments rated as too short or too easy showed the same relationships both 
years; they were mildly but generally positively associated with learning 
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gains in low SES schc»ls but more strongly and clearly negatively associated 
In high SES schools. This fits with data from several other aspects of the 
study Indicating that the low SES students benefitted most from teaching which 
involved briefer and more redundant chunks, while the high SES students 
benefitted more from difficult and more chaHenglng questions and exercises. 
This same genera! relationship can be seen in the data on the following variables 
concerning boring, repetitive and monotonous assignments. Here again, although 
the data were somowhat mixed, they were generally positive for high SES and 
negative for low SES in year 1, though this did not replicate In year 2. The 
pattern continued In the following variable concerning asslqnments which were 
rated as too hard. No singif leant relationships appeared In the first year 
data, but the second year data revealed some significant negative correlations 
for low SES schools and no data for high SES schools (Indicating that overly 
difficult assignments were not a problem In these schools). Taken together, 
these data lent some support to the idea that the more successful teachers In 
low SES schools tended to give relatively easy assignments, while the more 
successful teachers In high SES schools tended to give relatively harder 
assignments. 

The data concerning continuing activities for too long until they get 
boring showed no significant relationships the first year. In the second year 
the data were mixed, although again, the general tenor of the findings was 
for positive relationships In low SES schools and negative relationships In 
high SES schools, fitting with the pattern described above. Finally, the 
rating "no inappropriate assignments" correlated positively for both groups for 
Doth years, as expected. 
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As a set, thc'su data concerning appropriateness of assignments hung 
together quite well and replicated across years. They Indicated that teachers 
who had an optimal iuvel of appropriateness which was matched to student ability 
were most successful, and +hat In low SES schools the danger was erring In the 
direction of overly difficult assignments, while In high SES schools the danger 
was erring in the direction of overly simple or redundant assignments. Low 
SES students needed to get material In shorter chunks and with more opportunity 
for overlearnlnq; high SES students required challenge and faster pacing. 

The following sections concern what the students do when they are dis- 
tracted from their work when they are supposed to be doing seetwork. Use of 
the washroom revealed no significant relationships the first year. In the 
second year, this behavior related mostly negatively to learning in low SES 
schools and positively In high SES schools. There Is no obvious explanation 
for this; It may mean that the high SES students were using the washroom only 
when necessary and were using It appropriately, whereas low SES students may 
have been abusing their privileges by using the washroom as a pla<» to play 
or as a ploy to escape work. 

The variable concerning repeatedly leaving the seat to get supplies for 
free time activities showed a single negative correlation for low SES In the 
first year data. However, In the second year, the data for low SES were 
essentially aninterpretab le and suggested that this variable was not very 
Important. The data for high SES showed a variety of Inverted-U type curves. 
Indicating that a certain optimal amount of this behavior was good. In 
general, tho teachers who were at the optimal level probably were those who 
had a good variety and quantity of supplies available for free time activities 
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and who had trained their students to responsibly an1 Independently get these 
supplies as needed. The downward slope of the curves could have occurred 
tjecause of cases where these supplies were available but where the teachers 
wore too loose or Inattentive aoout how students were using them and/or where 
students were uslnq them Inappropriately. 

The data for watching the reading group or other activities showed mixed 
and confusing findings acorss years. The first year showed mixed relationships 
In low StZ and negative relationships In high SES; the second year showed mixed 
and very weak relationships In low SES and generally positive relationships In 
high SES. The data for year 2 make more Intuitive sense (given that the student 
is distracted, it seems that he would benefit mere from watching an Instructional 
activity than from the other kinds of distractlve behavior Included within this 
section), but the data from the first year do not. Given the obvious contra- 
dictions across years, these data are probably best left uninterpreted. The 
data for students talking to one another produced no significant relationships 
the first year and not enough data to analyze sufficiently the second year. 
Thus, students talking to one another was not a very Important source of 
distraction and did not relate to student learning gains. 

The data for students playing with one another when distracted also 
showed mixed findinqs which failed to replicate across years. The first year 
showed one significantly positive relationship for low SES schools, but also 
a U-shaped curve. The data for high SES schools had no significant relation- 
ships, and the relationships which did appear were opposite In direction. In 
the second year, this variable correlated negatively In low SES schools and 
positively in *iir^h SES schools. Again, this makes more sense than the first 
year data, but again it is contradictory to the first year data and thus best 
left uninterpreted. 
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The data for daydreami nn showed negative correlations In low SES for 
the first year and one generally negative curvilinear relationship for low SES 
In the second year, indfcatinq that daydreaming (which probably is an indicator 
of overly difficult assinnments) was negatively associated with student learning 
gains in low SES schools. Tho data for high SLS schools were weak. Indicating 
that daydream! ncj either was not much of a problem or was not strongly associated 
In any ctearcut way with learning gains. 

Students asKing for help or locking more clobely at work rn the board 
showed inverted-U shaped relationships to learning In year 1 and negative 
correlations In year 2. The much stronger correlations in low SES again under- 
scored the point that overly difficult or confusing assignments are contra- 
Indicated for low SES schools. 

The data for disrupting other students showed no significant relationships 
the first year, but some significant correlations and relationships the second 
year (generally negative). Negative relationships were expected here, although 
the frequency and size of the relationships obtained were below the levels 
expected for this variable. Disrupting other students was not much of an Imped- 
iment to learning, mostly because It did not happen with any great frequency In 
most classrooms. 

The next section concerns student attitudes toward the teacher. The 
first variable concerns student tendencies to seek help or concentrate harder 
when they were having trouble with their work. This was considered to be an 
Indicator of good motivation and was expected to show positive relationships 
with learning gains. However, these appeared only In year 2, No significant 
relationships appeared in year 1. In year 2, theru were two positive refatlon- 
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stiips and three ambiguous curves in low SES, as well as four rising curves 
indicating positive relationships in hlqh SES. Thus, the second year data dore 
out the tjv;pectation that this variable would be positively associated with 
learning gains. 

The next variable. Indicating that students irerely copied from their 
neighbors when having trouble, showed the expected negative correlations with 
learning gains in low SES, but weak and mixed correlations In high SES, The 
latter finding may be due to a relative absence of this problem In high SES 
classrooms. 

The next variable concerns students working as well when they were not 
watched as when they were watched. This was expected to correlate stronqly with 
learning gains, but only one set of analyses produced significant findings In 
each of the two years, and these wero rather weak and minimally Interpretable 
curves. Thus, this variable proved not to be very useful as a correlate of 
learninq ga>ns. 

The same was true for the following variable concerning student tendencies 
to "act up" when not watched by the teacher. Strong negative associations with 
learning gains were expected here, but the first year data produced no significant 
(indlnqs and the second year data produced shallow and minimally Interpretable 
curves. Thus, student behavior when the teacher was not watching was not a very 
useful correlate of student learning gains. The same was true for the variable 
"students seem to respect teacher," Here again, positive correlations with 
learning gains were expected, but no slgr.'f leant relationships appeared for 
either year. 

The next section concerns free time materials available In the classroom. 
Une; ectedly, books correlated negatively in both SES groups the first year. 
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while in tho second vear thero was not enough variance to allow meaningful 
analyses* In this caiie the lack of analyses was not for lack of data^ but 
for tack of variance; virtually every classroom had books available for use In 
free time. The data for the first year are believed to reflect the availability 
of materials other than books. That is^ coder comments suggest that classrooms 
which had greater amounts of books available as free time materials also tended 
ts> be classrooms that were relatively lacking in other kinds of free time materials* 
Thus, the negative relationships do not so much mean that the aval lability of books 
was bad; they mean that other free time materials In addition to books were 
unavai lab le. 

Similar unusual findlnqs occurred for the presence of learning centers^ 
In the first year there were not enough data in the low SES classrooms to allow 
meaningful analyses and there were no significant anahyses In the high SES 
schools. In contrast^ the second year data showed generally positive relationships 
in low SES schools and negative relationships In high SES schools. Coder comments 
here suggested that the poslti^^o relationships in low SES schools reflected the 
usefulness of such centers in a general context of relatlva absence of them, 
while the negative relationships In the high SES schools suggested that there were 
too many learning centers being Introduced at one time and many of them were being 
used inappropriately during the second year of the study <at this tlme^ the school 
district was moving forcefully In the direction of Introducing learning centers 
to the classroom). 

The data for listening centers in particular parallel those for learning 
centers in general, indicating positive relationships In low SES schools and 
negative relationships in high SES schools. This general pattern appears also. 
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Dut mor« weakly, for picture files and f I Imstrlps, science demonstrations and 
experiments, painting and art activity, and Qanos. Interpretation fs difficult 
Decause neaning of the correlations interacts with the general degree of 
availablMty and degree of appropriate use of these resources In the classrooms. 
Coders felt that these resources were less available In low SES classrooms and 
that this was a primary reason for the positive relationships noted In these 
classrooms, in contrast, such resources were plentiful In most high SES class- 
rooms, and the negative relationships appear to reflect Inappropriate use 
(primarily the attempt to introduce too many learning centers and other special 
activities at once rather than phasing them in gradually and Instructing the 
children in the proper use of them). 

Instructional games surprisingly showed a negative correlation In low 
SES, and non-instructional games showed negative relationships I", both SES 
groups. Aquariums and looking exhibits also showed negative relationships In 
both groups. There is no obvious reason why the presence of these activities 
should detract from learning; in any case, the negative relationships provide 
no support for their usefulness or importance. 

The following section deals with the same materials from the perspective 
of the degree to which they were used as opposed to whether or not they were 
merejy available. A somewhat different pattern of findings emerges which 
helps clarify some of the data tron the previous set. For example, the negative 
relationships Involving the use of books disappear In this set of data; the 
frequency of books actually used showed no significant relationships In either 
year. However, the data for learning centers in general and for some of the 
m&re -iperJ f i c kinds of activities showed again tho qenersl pattern of positive 
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correlations in low SES and ncqatlvo correlations in higtt SES. Again, the 
explanation for these different findings probably resides in thoir availability 
and propor use, and not in differences in the children or the teachers. 

Most of the puzzling negative relationships regarding Instructional games, 
non-lnstructionai games, and aquariums and other looking exhibits that appeared 
for simple availability of these Items disappeared when the ratings of actual 
use of the Items were taken Into account. Thus, the puzzling and Inexplicable 

m 

relationships mentioned above have disappeared, although the data still provide 
no positive support for the usefulness or Importance of these activities and 
resources. 

The next variable concerns the use of peer tutoring. No significant 
relationships were produced In the first year; in the second year there were 
significant negative relationships In math for low SES and non-slgnlf leant 
positive ones In high SES. This Is yet another example of the general finding 
that indirect teaching and other learning methods that require students to learn 
on their own, rather than from the teacher, tend to be Inappropriate at this 
grade level, particularly in low SES schools. 

The next variable concerns assignments of homework In addition to seat- 
work. In the first year this variable was negatively related to learning gains 
in low SES and positively In high SES. The second ynar data revealed several 
weak and mostly unl nterpretab le curves. However, the general nature of the data 
suggests that homework is undesirable at these grade levels In low SES schools 
possibly because the student will have difficulty with It and may end up practicing 
errors in the absence of a teacher to check his work and give feedback), although 
it may t5e useful to some degree In high SES schools. 
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The final variable concerns teacher underreaction to control problems 
so that thoy sometimes go unresolved. This did not happen often enouyh In the 
second year to allow menalngful analyses, but In the first year a significant 
negative correlation appeared for low SCS and a non-srgnl f i cant positive one 
In high SES. This Is part of a general pattern suggesting the Importance 
of maintaining tight control over the classroom In low SES schools, even to the 
extent that It might be better for the teacher to err on the side of over- 
reaction rather than delay or underreact when some kind of discipline problem 
breaks out. flowever, this finding should be taken in the more general context 
of findings supporting Kounin»s contentions that the most effective classroom 
managers are those who keep the students actively engaged in productive 
activities so that the disruption ooes not break out In the first place. 

Observer Rat I ngs 

Table 3 contains data from 41 high Inferance coder ratings. These ratings 
were made on 5-point scales {l3-polnt scales for the first three variables), 
and dealt with general teactier personality traits or characteristics which are 
more reliably and validly measured through high Inference ratings than through 
low inference coding of discrete units of Interaction. Again, each of two 
raters, who had periodically observed the teacher each year, made Independent 
ratings, and the ratings were then added to obtain a final score. 

The first three ratings deal with teacher af fectlonateness towards the 
children. These ratings indicate the point made above that the demandlngness 
and criticism seen in high SES teachers was largely restricted to their 
responses to student work and answers to questions, and was not part of a more 
general pattern of negativism. Note that although not many relationships for 
the three measures of teacher af fectlonateness reached significance, those that 
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did for the hinh SES teachers indicated oositlve, or at least positively 
rising curvo relationships between af fectfonateness level and student learning 
gains. Thus, in hiqh SES, teachers' general af fectlonateness toward the children 
was positively associated with student learning gains, at least up to a point. 
In contrast, the relationship of af fectlonateness to student learninq gains in 
low SES classrooms was more ambiguous, showing a variety of curves and a few 
negative correlations or linear relationships. The negative linear relationships 
occurred for the ratings of extrenw af fectfonateness. Indicating that teachers 
who were either gushy and melodramatically affectionate on the one hand, or cold, 
hostile, and rejecting on the other hand, were less successful than teachers 
with a more ruoderate level of overt affectionate behavior toward the children 
In low SES schools. 

Given the more general context of findings In low SES vs. high SES schools. 
It might be argued that the relationships between teacher af fectlonateness and 
student learning are curvilinear (in Inverted-U shaped fashion) for both groups, 
if we proceed from the assumption that the low SES teachers were generally 
somewhat more affectionate toward the students than the high SES teachers. 
This assumption would explain the various findings that exist for different 
measures of teacher affect, including the general nature of findings that the 
low SES effective teachers worked through patience and encouragement while the 
high SES effective teachers worked through demandlngness and criticism, even 
though the present af fectlonateness data suggests that af fectlonateness correlates 
negatively with learning gains in low SES schools but positively In high SES 
schools. 
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The next variable deals with solidarity with the class and promotion of 
a "we" fueling. Unexpectedly, this variable correlated negatively In lov^ 'JL''. 
the first year. The high SL5 data revealed Inverted-U curves, as expected. 
The data from the second year failed to produce I nterpretable results, indicating 
that this variable was not very useful as a correlate of student learning gains. 

The variable "patient and supportive when correcting" produced no 
significant relationships the first year and mixed findings the second year. 
This variaijlo was correlatod negatively with student learning gains for high 
S£S (paralleling sevural other findings), but showed weak and mixed relationships 
In low SUS. This again reveals the role of 'iemandlngness In the behavior of 
the more successful hiqh StS teachers. 

The variable "students allowed choice In assignments" showed no significant 
relationships in the first year. In the second year, some positive relationships 
appeared for high SES classes only. This fits In with the more general finding 
that high StlS iitudent?i appear to Donefit from opportunities to work independently. 

The next variable deals with accepting student ideas and/or Integrating 
them into the discussion. In thu first year, this variable was consistently 
negatively correlated with student learning gains In the low SES classrooms, 
and mostly curvl linearly related (in inverted-U fashion) to learning gains In 
high SLS classrooms. In the second year the data were weak and near- zero for 
low SES classrooms but negative for high SES classrooms. This again Is part 
of thfc» general pattern of non-su^Port for the Ideas concerning indirect teaching 
as relevant or advisable In teaching students at the early elementary grades. 
They well may be appropriate and perhaps optimal at the higher grades, but they 
apparontiy aru not at thes<< <jarty grades. 
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The next variat'lu doatr. with the teacher's ability to admit her own 
mistakes and iaugh at herself in appropriate situations. As expected, th« 
only significant correlation here was a positive one, occurring In low SES 
classroons durinq the first year. However, the variable did not appear to be 
very important, paralleling the data for sImLlar variables such as teacher 
credibility, promotion of a "we" feeling, and other measures of the teacher's 
student orientation. As with Indirect teaching, a student oriented attitude 
appears to be relatively unimportant In the early grades, at least In its 
relationship to student learning. 

The next variable, "usually bends, gets down to child's level," 
showed the expected positive relationship to learning, but here again only 
on© of a possible ten relationships reached statistical significance. 

The next variable deals with the teacher's method of going to students' 
seats to check work rather than having them come to her desk. This variable 
yielded no significant relationships In the first year. In the second year 
the relationships were uninterp re table for low SES, but the variable showed 
strong negative relationships for high SES. This fs part of the broad pattern 
in high SES schools suggesting that the more effective teachers expected and 
allowed students to take personal responsb 1 1 i ty for much of their activity 
during seatwork and free times, as opposed to supervising them overly closely 
and unnecessari ly. 

The variable "usually speaks to Individuals rather than to the whole 
class" showed only one rather uni nterp rotable relationship across the two 
years, and thus appeared to be relatively unimportant. The same was true 
for the variable "uses advance organizers In introducing activities," Thus, 
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little support for th© importance of this variable is evident In the data, 
despite the stress upon it by Ausubel and others. Again, the reason probably 
ties in the age level of the students and the kinds of activities going on 
at the time, rather than In an absence of Importance of the variable Itself. 
It probably Is much more important at higher levels, particularly when teachers 
are lecturing on new and difficult material. 

Similar findings appeared for the next variable "gives complete, detailed 
Instruction; prevents errors before they happen," Although therj was some 
weak evidence of a positive relationship in high SES schools, the more gener;»* 
nature of the data suggests that this variable is not very important to student 
learning at this grade level. 

The variable "students eager to respond; no fear" showed no significant 
relationships in the first year, but some significant negative relationships 
In high SES schools In the second year. This finding was of course unexpected, 
although given the data for high SES schools It Is easily seen as part of the 
general pattern of demand ingness and criticism that characterize the high SES 
teachers who were most successful In producing student learning gains. This 
is one suggestion that the methods used by the high SES teachers who were most 
successful In producing learning gains may have and probably did Involve a trade- 
off between success In producing learning gains vs. success In producing optimal 
student attitudes. The high level of demendlngness could have reduced student 
eagerness to respond to teacher questions. 

The variable "teacher waits patiently If student doesn't respond" showed 
generally negative but weak relationships with learning gains, although there 
was one positive relationship In year 1 for low SES, This Is another Indication 
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of the relationship between dcnandi ngness and student learning, although the 
relatively weak dava for this varlaDle, in combination with the data for 
general affect and for criticism of specific student failures again indicates 
that the demandingness associated with learning gains was primarily restricted 
to student failure to perform successfully, and was not part of a general 
pattern of negativistic and hosti le behavior. 

The variable "non-competitive atmosphere; no signs of eagerness to see 
oth^jrs fail" showed contrasting curves for the two SES groups. Relationships 
were generally weaker and less interpretab le for low SLS, although the data 
In general suggest that the teachers who had notably non-competltl ve atmospheres 
vgere jess successful than other teachers. This held only for teachers at the 
extremes of non-competitiveness, however, and may have reflected a relative 
unconcern about student learning among these toa;hers. 

The data for high SES classrooms, in contrast, generally show inverted-U 
curves indicating an optimal relationship on this variable. That Is, a certain 
degree of competitiveness appeared to be associated with maximal learning 
gains, with lower gains being achieved in classrooms that had either less or 
more of this competitiveness. 

The variable "students allowed to work In cooperative groups" produced 
significant relationships for each analysis In each year. However, the data 
are much more i nterpretab le for high than for low SES. In high SES this 
method was generally positive although ultimately curvilinear, indicating 
that cooperative group assignments were a good idea In Uigh SES schools If 
not carried too far. The curves and lines for low SES are much less consistent, 
altnouqh those which are Interpretab le suggest a generally negative relationship 
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between this type of tuachlnf? method and student learning gains. Thus, the 
data fit tua more general pattern suggesting that methods based upon allowing 
and expecting students to assume Independent responsibility for managing their 
own learning are more likely to succeed In high than in low SES at these grade 
levels. Had the study been conducted at higher grade levels, the data night 
have been more positive in both SES groups. 

Tho teacher behavior of recognizing good thinking even when It doesn't 
lead to correct answers produced conflicting but primarily positive curves in 
the low StS schools and inverted-U shaped curves In the high SES schools In 
the first year, and a single positive correlation In the low SES schools In 
the second year. Thus, this teacher behavior appeared to be positively asso- 
ciated with learning, although only up to some optimal point. Perhaps too 
much of this kind of behavior ruins the pacing and flow of a lesson and becomes 
more distracting than helpful. In any case, although the general relationship 
with learning was positive. It was curvilinear and not linear. 

A democratic leadership style produced only two Inverted-U relationships 
in the first year and no significant relationships at all In the second year. 
Here again, there is only weak and somewhat mixed support for some of the Ideas 
traditionally stressed in textbooks. Again, we believe that the reason for 
this lies in the grades being studied. Democratic leadership styles could be 
expected to be more important and more effective with older students. 

The variable "few restrictions on students during seatwork periods" 
produced no significant relationships the first year and mixed findings the 
second year, Indicating negative relationships In low SES and weak positive 
ones in hiqh SES. This again fits with the general pattern that teachers in 
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low 'M'.S classrooms imposed moro restrfctlcns and generally tighter controls 
on student uehavlor than did toachers In high SES classrooms. 

Expectinti students to care for thoir own needs without getting permission 
was consistently correlated positively with learning gains In high SES schools 
but was essential ly unimportant in low SES schools. This again fits with the 
pattern of findings on a numtjer of variables to the effect that high SES students 
appeared to benefit from being allowed and expected to assume independent 
responsibility for meeting many of their needs. 

Teacher concern with substantive content rather than form of student 
responses produced generally positive but curvilinear relationships with learning, 
indicating that this was in general a good thing if not carried too far. The 
same was true of teacher stress on factual realism vs. rejection or correction 
of childish idealism. It was also true, although there were fewer and less 
intorpretable relationships, for teacher credibility. Thus, several variables 
dealinn with the credibility, realism, and student orientation of teachers 
showed expected positive correlations with learning, but most relationships were 
curvilinear and were generally weak. 

Teacher showmanship proved to be important as a correlate of learning gains 
in low SES schools, but it had non-slgnl f leant negative relationships with 
high SES schools. These data are similar for the related variable of teacher 
enthusiasm. 

Teacher getting attention before starting a lesson correlated positively 
with learning gains in high SES schools the first year. The second year 
produced some uninterpretable and weak curves and lines for low SES schools, 
and some mild inverted-U curves for high SES schools. Thus, this variable 



appeared to be somewhat important in hiqh SES schools, but Its relationship 
with learning was curvilinear ratt\cr than clearly linearly positive. 

Teachers rated as having chaotic and poorly planned schedules showed the 
expected nersativo corrola'^'lons with learning In high SES schools the first 
year, but relationships In low SES schools were mixed. The data were also 
mixed in the second year, and there was even a positive correlation for high 
SES schools, reversing the negative relationships seen the year before. Thus, 
the data on tnis variable did not replicate across years and are Internally 
I neons i stent. 

Teachers rated as su I f-conf i dent and self-assured did not do systefr.ati cal ly 
better than other teachers; only one analysis for this variable revealed signi- 
ficant relationships, and these are only minimally Interpretable. Thus, like 
other variables that apparently are Important with older students, this variable 
is relatively unimportant with younger students In the early elementary grades. 

Teacher politeness in deal I no with the children showed curvilinear 
relationships in both SES groups, indicating that a certain amount of this was 
good but that teachers very niqh on the variable were less successful In pro- 
ducing learning aains than teachers with medium scores. These findings differ 
somewhat from the expected linear positive relationships. Perhaps the teachers 
who were extremely high on this measure were the same ones who were rated as 
ineffectively over-emotional (gushy). 

The variabltf high concern about achievement showed no significant 
correlations the first year and a single significant positive correlation for 
low SES schools only In the second year. The positive correlation was expected, 
but the lack of other significant relationships Is surprising. This Is not only 
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because hiph teachur concern about and ^expectations In the areas of achievement 
were expected to be hinhly correiated with qains In achievement, but al^o 
because data from other aspects of the !^tudy suggest that hfgh teacher expec- 
tations and demandingness are associated with student learning gains. These 
considerations suggest that what the coders were rating on this variable was 
not quite the sane thing as the evidence of high teacher exoectations and concern 
about achievement that is revealed In some of the low inference data, 

Rdtinqs of the room as physically attractive showed mixed correlations 
with learning gains. The data were generally Inconsistent and contradictory 
both within and across years and for both social class groups. There Is some 
tendency for the positive correlations to be associated with gains in language 
arts and the negative ones to be associated with gains In math. This is one 
of the very few places where the pattern of data significantly differs between 
these two major curriculum areas. However, the reasons for this differential 
relationship to languape arts vs. math are unknown. 

The variable ^'teacher gives much encouragement to students" failed to 
show significant relationships in either year. This is something of a surprise 
given the data for low SES suggesting that the more encouraging teachers were 
more successf uUand It again calls into question what the raters may have been 
rating on this variable. 

The rating "room Is uncrowded" showed clearcut and consistently strong 
positive correlations with learning gains in the first year^ but these 
relationships were not well replicated in the second year. The second year 
data show weak and mixed findings In low SES^ and inverted-U curves for high 
SES. Aaain, the data are too Inconsistent and conflicting to allow clear 
interpretation. 
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Tho variable "teadu-jr uxDiains rules or decisions when reasons aren't 
obvious" snowed positive uut occasionally curvilinear .elatlonshlps to student 
learning. In general tMJs appears to be Important, but especially so for low 
StS classrooms. This fits in with other data suggesting that these children 
are especial ty in need of teacher structure and explanation* 

The ratinq of the teacher as well orqanized and well prepared showed 
mostly positive but nevertheless mixed findings the first year and no signifi- 
cant correlations the second year. Positive correlations were expected on the 
basis of existing literature, but these did not appear. 

The rating of the teacher as regularly monitoring the class and keeping 
up with what Is going on showed positive relationships In the first year 
(essentially for low SES only), and generally weak findings the second year 
except for a single significant correlation (again in low SES). Thus, insofar 
as they go, these positive findings support the Ideas of Kounln concerning 
"withitness" in monitoring the classroom for better classroom management, but 
the findings are not very strong or consistent. They also show that this 
variable is more Important for low than for high SES, 

Teachers rated as having smooth and efficient transitions which Involve 
little .-^sted time showed positive correlations In low SES but no notable 
relationships at all in high SES, Taken together with the previous variable, 
the data suggest that the Ideas of Kounln concerning keeping students continually 
engaged, monitoring them to prevent outbreaks from happening, or preventing them 
from getting worse once they are begun are Important in low SES schools, but 
not so much In high SES schools. 

Teachers who have an automatic system to determine monitors tended to 
be more successful than other teachers who picked monitors randomly or used 
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monitor anpointnonts as rewards, althouqh this variable was sometimes curvi I inearly 
rather than linearly rotated to achievement. 

Teacherii who were rated as havfng a "busy" or "quiet" classroom tended 
to bQ less successful in producing learning gains than other teachers, although 
The findings are mixed. Also, the variable did not appear to be of any great 
importance given the lack of consistent relationships and the lack of strong 
relationships even when statistically significant ones were observed. 

Ratings of students as compliant and obedient showed differential findings 
by social class. In low SES classiooms there was a significant negative correla- 
tion the first year and mixed and weak curves the second year, in high SES 
there were no siqnificant relationships the first year but in the second year 
there were several rising curves. Thus, up to a point at least, student 
compliance and obedience was positively associated with learning, but only In 
high SES classrooms. 

Teachers who qave overly explicit and rt^petltlve directions showed mostly 
curvilinear relationships with learning, although there were some significant 
negative relationships also. In general It was not a good Idea for teachers 
to be overly repetitive to the point of boring the students, although a certain 
amount of redundancy and repetition appears to be useful. 

Finally, teachers who had well established routines for taking care of 
daily housokeepi nq needs and minimized interruptions for this purpose did not 
differ systematical ly in their success in producing learning gains from other 
teachers. The first year this variable showed a single negative correlation In 
low SCS, Dut this was contradicted by a single significant positive correlation, 
also in low SES, the second year. The curves produced In the second year data 
were mostly weak and uninterpretab le, suggesting that this variable is relatively 
unimportant as a correlate of student I earn I no gains. 
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Tine Uti I i zatlon ^-teasures 

Soverai variables concornQd with utHlzallon of classroom time were 
measured through high inference estimations of the time spent In various 
activities. These data are presented In Table 4. 

The percentage of total aval lable time which was actually structured by 
the teacher showed no relationships for low SES, For high SES, there was a 
significant negative correlation in year 1 but a significant rising curve In 
year 2. Thus, this variable did not have consistent and Important relationships 
to student learning. 

The percentage of teacher structured time which was related to language 
arts showed some puzzling correlations. In the first year It had a significant 
neqati ve correlation witii learning gains In word knowledge (a language arts 
subtest) in low SCS schools, in the second year It had Inverted-U curvilinear 
relationships to word knowledge gains and negative relationships to reading 
gains. It also had negative relationships to gains In arithmetic. The negative 
gains with arithmetic were expected, but the negative relationships to learning 
gains in the two language arts subtests, and more generally the lack of positive 
correlations between this variable and gains In language arts. Is confusing. 
Observer reports suggest that the reason may have been the variability of the 
teachers; the majority of the teachers spent much time each day on language 
arts, while the time spent on math was more variable. 

Thfi next variable, percentage of structured time spent In math, showed 
sliqht positive correlations with reading gains the first year and slight 
negative correlations with word discrimination gains the second year. For 
the nath criterion tests, sicinif leant data were obtained only for arithmetic 
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computation in tho firsit year, and ovan here the data were contradictory; the 
curve is nostly normative in low SLS but positive In high SE5, Again, it was 
expected that this variable would correlate positively with math gains and 
perhaps negatively with language arts gains, t>ut this was not the case. 

Thus, in general, the percentage of classroom time devoted to tne two 
major subject matter areas tapped by the criterion tests did not In itself 
relate consii stentl y to learning gains. In fact, most relationships between 
time spent in a subject area and student scores In that area were negative. 
However, It should be noted that teachers spend considerable portions of 
their time in both of these areas; the data would have been considerably 
different if certain teachers spent little or no tine In an area. 

Percentage of structured time spent in art activities showed positive 
correlations, narticularly in the first year, with student learning gains in 
high SLS schools. It was expected that this va-iable would be more positively 
associated with loarning gains in high 5ES schools than In low SES schools, 
but the general pattern of findings, particularly with the previous two variables 
taken into account, was surprising. It Is unclear as to why time spent In art 
should correlate positively with learning gains In language arts and mathematics, 
when time spent in those two subject matters does not. It cannot be determined 
frc3m the data whottier tht* art activities themselves contributed to the learning 
gains or whether time spent in art activities is a "proxy" variable which is 
associated with general teacher competence and more specifically with planning 
and inplemontlng □ variety of activities In the classroom. 

The percentage of time spent In spelling showed a number of significant 
curves which are largely un interpretab le, along with some negative correlations 
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the second year for qains In arithmetfc. The last finding was expected. In 
that it Shows that the nore time spent In spelling the less the students 
learned In arithmetic, but the rest of the data do not hang together to support 
this as a genoral statement across all ten sets of data. 

The percentage of ' Inne spent In reading groups correlated positively with 
learning gains in both reading and mathematics In low SES but negatively In 
high SES in the first year, and there was a tendency for this same kind of 
relationship in the curves seen for word knowledge In the second year. Thus, 
time spent in reading groups was generally associated positively with learning 
gains in low SES schools but negatively in high SES schools. The reasons for 
this appeared to lie in the grade levels studied and the relative abilities of 
children. The low SES children in these grades were still learning the 
fundamentals of reading which appear to be taught best (or at least well) in 
small reading groups, in contrast, the high SES students were often to the 
point where they no longer needed heavy dosages of time spent in reading groups 
practicing the fundamentals and were moving toward the point that they could 
read on their own and move into mon-. independent activities. 

The percentage of structured time spent In social studies showed no 
significant relationships the first year. The second year data revealed mixed 
lines and curves in low SES but generally negative ones in high SES, indicating 
that much time spent in social studies was negatively associated with teaming 
gains in language arts and mathematics. This Is the sort of relationship that 
was expected, but it Is difficult to evaluate because the more direct relationships 
between time spent in the two curriculum areas of language arts and math did not 
show such clean relationships with learning gains. 
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Thfc proportion of timo spent fn transitions between activities showed mixed 
and unintorpretable relationships in low SES but generally downward slopinq curves 
In high SIS, Tho high SCS data provide more support for the suggestions of Kounin 
to the effect that successful classroom management involves, among other things, 
keepint; things moving and avoiding timo spent In getting organized or making 
tran;iitions from one activity to another. 

Time sDont in routine activities done In the morn'ng before school actually 
got under way did not show any relationships In either year. The percentage of 
time spent in special activities showed a negative correlation with arithmetic 
computation gains in low SES for the first year, and some mixed curves In the 
second year. These data are not very Interpretab le, most probably because 
"special activities" Included a large number of diverse activities. 

The percentage of time spent In structured seatwork showed no significant 
relationships the first year. In the second year there was a positive relation- 
ship with word knowledge gains In low SES and a negative one In high SES. This 
again probably represents the same kind of difference In pupil learning of basic 
tool skills and early curriculum goals as was mentioned above concerning structured 
time in reading groups. Low SES children still could benefit from heavy dosages 
of structured seatwork, but high SES children were moving to the point where they 
would benefit more from different kinds of activities and from being given more 
Choi ce. 

The proportion of time spent In free choice seatwork showed no significant 
relationships the first year, in the second year there were not enough data to 
analyze for high SES but the relationships were negative for low SES. These 
data for low SES parallel the data for the previous variable. Indicating, in 
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qenerat, that those chiidren benefitted from structured seatwork rather than 
from Doing allowed free choice of assiqnments. 

The percentage of time spent with a leader other than the teacher showed 
no data in t^i tner subgroup for either year (because It happened so Infrequently)* 

As a set, the time utilization variaDles raised more questions than they 
answered. The expected relationships between time spent in language arts and 
mathematics and learning gains in these two areas did not materialize, and the 
relatively few consistent relationships that did appear tended to be more 
confusing than en i i qhteni nq. 

Lesson ^Yesentatlon Variables 

Information about several aspects of teacher behavior during presentation 
of formal lessons are presented in Table In the first year of the study, 
these were measured with a low inference coding system that was used on only 
ten teachers, so that there are not enough data to allow multiple regression 
analyses of these first year relatlonshi ps» Consequently, Table 5 contains 
data for the second year only^ These data came from rating scales completed by 
thu observers during visits to the classroom* Coders estimated time spent by 
the teacher on each of the possible steps in presenting a lesson to the class. 
The scale ranged from I (no time spent) to 5 (over 10 minutes spent). 

The use of advance organizers in beginning lessons showed a weak negative 
correlation in low SES and a weak positive one In high $ES» Again, there is no 
ulearcut support for the ideas of Ausubel concerning the Importance of advance 
organisers, However, the SES difference does suggest that this variable will 
become more Important as the children get older and as learning becomes more 
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and noro concentrated upon verbal prosontatlon symbolic content as opposed to 
demonstration .^nd practice of physical skills. 

Review of old material showed weak and un I n te rp re tab I e relationships In 
low SLS but positive correlations In word knowledge and reading for high StS. 
It Should bo noted that this variable does not Indicate time spent reviewing 
old material in general, it refers to reviewing old material in the process 
of introducing a lesson, .and thus is a form of advance organizer. Teachers 
who do this are linking the new lesson to what was learned yesterday or at some 
time in the past. Thus, the relationship for high SES parallels the one for the 
use of advance ordgnizers. The tack of positive findings for low SES is some- 
what confusing, however, since It would seem that this teacher behavior should 
relate positively to learning gains In low SES schools, too. 

Presentation of new material showed Inverted-U shaped but generally dropping 
curves In both groups. This Is more evidence of the fact that children learn 
best when an optimal ^nount of information is presented at a given time. The 
nature of the curves suggested that teachers tended to err on the side of 
presenting too much rather than too little. 

Practice of new material was unrelated to learning in low SES but positively 
related to learning in high SES. Again, the low SES data are puzzling, since 
we had expected this variable to relate positively to learning In both groups. 

Summarizing reviews at the ends of lessons correlated negatively with 
learning In low SES and positively in high SES. Taken together with the data 
for advance organisers and for review of old material, a more general statement 
might be that the high SES children tended to benefit from teacher verbalizations 
which placed lesson in context and which followed the old maxim of "tell 
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them what you*re qoinq to tell then, then toll them, then tell then what vou 
told th«m." fiowever, the data for low SLS are virtually unl nterpretab lo because 
all of the relationships are negative; there is nothing In this set of five 
variables that correlated posi 1 1 ve I y with student loarnlnrj in the low 5ES schools 

Teacher afforded evaluation correlated negatively with student learning 
In low SES schools and showed a mixed but generally positive pattern in high 
5£.5 schools. This is probably related to the praise and criticism data that 
are discussed elsewhere, which indicate that teacher evaluative reactions, 
particularly criticism of incorrect or Inappropriate answers, was positively 
related to student learning gains in high SES schools but negatiwiy in low 
SES schools. 

Teacher elicited student self-evaluation did not happen often enough 
to allow analysis. Instructions concerning follow-up assignments correlated 
negatively in low SES and positively in high SES. This Is another example 
of a variable that was expected to correlate generally positive with student 
learning, but did so only for high SES children. 

Independent activities during lessons (children given a chance to work on 
their own with the teacher spot checl<lng them), had generally positive relation 
ships with learning for both groups, although the relationships were more 
consistent for high SES. 

Finally, dead spots during a lesson showed weak and unlnterpretab le 
curves for word discrimination gains. 

Taken as a whole, the lesson presentation variables are confusing and 
un I ntorp re table for low SES students because of the generally negative nature 
of the data. Only independent activity showed a positive relationship with 
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learninq, and even this wa*> Curvilinear and somewhat Inconsi stont. As far as 
it qoes. It fits with tho general pattern that low SES students learn more 
fron actual practice than from verbal discussion or from watch I nq and listening^ 
but this pattern was not borne out In other variables In thfs set. In contrast^ 
the data for high SES children hold together nicely. Indicating that they benefit 
from most of these lesson presentation variables which had been stressed by 
various writers. The SES difference in Itself fits with our yeneral interpre- 
tation that much of the teacher behavior stressed by textbooks is relevant for 
teaching that Is primarily verbal discussion of symbolic material but less 
relevant for teaching which involves demonstration and practice of physical skills. 

The next set of variables deals with categories of teaching methods that 
teachers used to try to put across the content. 

Lecturing was unrelated to student learning, contrary to the predications 
that might have been made by Ihose who stress Indirect teaching and would expect 
a neqativG relationship here. 

Teacher demonstrations were curvi linearly related to student learning 
In language arts. In mathematics they were posl. vely associated with learning 
gains for low SES but unrelated to learning gains In high SES. This is one 
of several examples showing that the low SES children were more dependent upon 
teacher deronstration and correction than were high SES cht Idren. 

Focused discussion revealed mixed but mostly negative correlations in low 
SES and mixed and largely uninterpretable correlations in high SES. Unfocused 
discussion revealed weak and uninterpretable relationships In low SES and 
slight positive relationships In high SES. Taken together and In combination 
with the data for lecture and demonstration, these four method variables 
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indicate that the low SLS chi iciron bonefit more from teacher directed instruc- 
tion and do not ueneflt much from verbal discussions, in contrast to high SES 
students who may not be so dependent upon the teacher and who do appear to 
benefit at least some from verbal discussions. 

Silent reading showed a single positive correlation with learning (In 
arithmetic reasoning, however), for low SES, This makes sense at one level 
because performance on an arithmetic reasoning test requires silent reading 
of the problems, although more generally we expected this variable to relate 
more consistently to learning gains in language arts than to learning gains 
in mathematics. 

Oral reading] showed no significant relationships in either group for any 
of the cri ter la. 

Drill (mostly matfiematics drill, but sometimes phonics or other language 
arts drill) showed weak relationships with word knowledge gains (negative for 
low SLS and positive for high SES). Coder comments suggest that the relationship 
here (which was the opposite of what was expected) might be best understood by 
takinrj Into account the frequencies of these activities at the two different 
typos of .schools. There was heavy use of drill (mostly appropriately) In the 
low 5LS schools, but not nearly as much In the high SES schools. Thus, the 
relationships might reflect a tendency of certain low SES teachers to overdo 
drill and certain high SES teachers to overlook It, rather than the simple 
linear relationships that are suggested If one takes the findings at face value. 

The percentage of time In problem solving activities showed generally 
positive relationships for both groups, although the correlations were more 
consistently positive for high SES than for low SES schools, as might have been 
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expected. In any case, this set of findings, along with those discussed earlier 
concerning teacher interest In the substance rather then the form of student 
responses, suggest that teachers who were tyring to help the chl Idren learn 
how to think. In addition to what to think, and who stressed such activities 
as reasoning, generalization, and problem solving were more effective than 
teachers who did not. It is worth noting that this finding came through even 
though the criteria used were standardized achievement tests which are often 
criticized for stressing only the low level curriculum objectives Involving 
primarily factual memory and not placing enough emphasis on reasoning and 
problem solving abilities. It Is also notable that the variable correlated 
with ail of the learning criteria except arithmetic reasoning, which Is the 
test that most clearly Involved problem solving. These seemingly paradoxical 
data are not unique; Soar (1972) has also noted that concentration on lower 
level activities sometimes leads to better performance on tests of higher 
level abilities, and vice versa. In any case, teachers who went beyond drilling 
the children in simple facts and skills by challenging them to apply what they 
had learned to solving problems were more successful than teachers who did not. 

The next set of variables deal with the curriculum materials and teaching 
veniclas used by the teachers. 

The use of standardized materials provided with the curriculum showed 
mixed but mostly negative relationships with student learning in low SES schools 
but consistently positive (although sometimes curvilinear) relationships with 
learning In high SES schools. This parallels the results from last year, and 
also the teacher comments on the Interview and questionnaire, which indicate 
that sticking with the prescribed curriculum materials was associated with 
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5ucc«ib in niqh SLS sct^ools, Uut that the more successful teachers in low SES 
schools supplemented or substituted by using other methods and materials. 

The use of teacher-created materials showed mixed findings In low SES but 
generally positive findings In high SES. However, the high SES data appear 
to result primarily from the activities of a few teachers who were at the 
extremes, particularly the ones who made heavy use of their own homemade 
materials. These teachers tended to be relatively more successful than the 
others. Teachers who were medium on this variable were no more successful than 
teachers who were low on It. 

The use of audio-visual aids showed curvilinear relationships In both 
groups. The nature of the curve suggests that these aids were more useful In 
low SES schools than In high SES schools, but In general an optimal relationship 
appeared to produce the best gains. That Is, teachers who were either very 
low or very high In their use of audio-visual aids generally got poorer results 
than teachers who were more moderate, particularly In high SES schools. 

Games and activities did not appear frequently enough In low SES schools 
to allow anlayses. The high SES schools aniayses produced only a single 
uninterp re table curve. Tho use of learning centers did not appear frequently 
onouqh to allow analyses in either group. 

Taken together, the data indicate that teachers In hlqh SES schools did 
Pest when they stayed with the standardized materials for the most part, although 
teachers who made heavy use (as opposed to low or moderate use) of their own 
homemade materials and who used audio-visual aids judiciously were more success- 
ful than the others. In low SES schools, teachers who deviated from the 
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standardized matertals, particularly by using the audlo-vtsual aids, were more 
successful than those who stuck strictly with the materials provided in the 
curriculum. 

The next three variables deal with the degree of individualization during 
lesson presentation. Specifically, they account for the amount of time the 
teacher spent with the whole group, with pairs of Individuals, or with indlvl* 
The next three variables deal with the degree of individualization during 
lesson presentation. Specifically, they account for the wnount of time the 
teacher spent with the whole group, with pairs of Individuals, or In dyadic Inter- 
action wltti single Individuals, In qeneral, teachers who spent much time with Indivi- 
duals, even within group context, were more successful than teachers who tried 
to work with the group as a whole or with pairs. Chlldnsn at these grade levels 
appear to need Individual monitoring and feedback, particularly when they are 
learning brand new material and trying to apply It for the first time. 

The final variable on the table concerns the use of non-patterned turns 
In group lessons, particularly reading groups. Non-patterned turns refers to 
the practice of calling on children randomly or at least In some unlnpredictable 
way, as opposed to calling on them In a pattern which allows the children to 
know when their turn will come up. Like last year, this variable unexpectedly 
correlated negatively with student teaming gains, particularly in low SES 
.schools. We had expected a positive relationship on the theory that non- 
patterned turns would keep the children continually accountable. However, 
whatever gains this aspect might Involve appear to be overcome by the problems 
of anxiety that are Introduced In this method. Also, our own observations in 
past work and the comments of certain teachers suggest that the use of patterned 
turns serves to Insure that each child gets about the same number of opportunities 
to interact with the teacher and to recite In the group. When the teacher calls 
on students **randomly,** she sometimes calls on the higher achieving or more 

aager students much more often than she calls on the lower achieving or less 
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eaqor students. Thus, all things considered, patterned turns appear to be 
superior to non-patterned turns as a method of calllnq on students to recite 
or answer questions in small group settings at these grade levels. 

Low Infsronce Procoss Variables 

__iL— B-^ .,,^ u ■ ~ ~ 1-1-- ■ ■ii wT ii r- "~ 

The variables pr.-r.ented and discussed from Tables 1 through 5 all came 
from htqh Inference ratings, checklists, and other high Inference measures. 
In contrast, the behavioral process data In Tables 6, 7, and 8 come from 
the low inference observations made with the modified Brophy-Good Dyadic 
Interaction Obsu vation System. The data of Table 6 come from whole class 
interactions *n the mornlngsj the data of Table 7 from whole class Interactions 
In the ofternoons; and the data of Table 8 from Interactions occurring during 
reading groups. E^st variables appear on all three tables; the behavior 
Involved Is the same but context differed. Consequently, the three tables 
wilt be discussed jointly, going through the variables In order and taking 
into account the data on the three tables simultaneously rather than 
discussing each table separately. 

The first four variables deal with the teachers' methods of selecting 
respondents to their questions, tvery time a teacher asked a question, the 
observer coded whether the teacher preselected the respondent before askinq 
th'- auci,t'-f.' asked a question but then called on a non-volunteer; asked 
the ques.lon and than called on a volunteer who had his hand up; or did not 
get a chance to Identify a respondent because some student called out the 
answer without permission. Data on these four alternative methods by which 
students could gv a response opportunity are shown In the first four variables 
of the tables. » 
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"'.r iMt.j ,in nrt-,u Iticti.-Kj a re'^por dont boforo asking the outstlon showed 
CC1 fu'..'.: .tf.d conrrcJdictor; correlations. In the first year me data were 
r] for !ow ^iT. hut dunr. i stent 1 y nen-itive for hi^h SC?. Howevor, in 
tho '.♦.>ccvid yn-*r the d.Tta were sti i I nixad for low ?LT, but now consi stc>nt ly 
P'.5i*tvK> for ni<]r« GfiS. Wc do not know why tina varialJfG correlated so 
cr.nr. i ''.tont ly ro'-Jtivoly with loarninn rjainG in tho hinh SIS 'schools, 

r^iiiinn on non-vol untoors yieldoi'. fr.--w sicjnificnnt ml at ionship^, and 
t'lo'.c v.'iif;'> did anpnar were invortc»d-U ahaptid curves indicating] thot^V^crtain , 
opttcj! jnount of tt'i ,'t;(;havIor v;?.s bettor than oitfior too nuch cr too littlo. 
Tni^ confirmed oxnoct.it i ons , althourh the numDor of Ginnlf leant relationships 
v/D'j I I . 

Thp data for calling on volunteers indicated a fairly consintently 
neo.itivo rolationi.hip in low 5FG and positive relationship in hin'i SES for the 
first yoar, but thi^, was no' '-epiicated th^ '^ocond year when only a few 
.fo-,! /','^ producori ; I nn i f i f;ant re I atlonsh i f i md these wero nostty un Intcrpretab le 
curves . 

rinally, thn datn for studnnt call outs indicated positive relationships 
in I(^w SLS (.jxcent for readinn cjroup) in the first year and mixfid relationships 
in - i'^H SLC, Tfio data for tfio second year .ndicate ml xoc^ somewhat positive 
rf'l.iticHiships for low SflG hut consistently negative relationships for high SLS. 
Taken toouthor, tftc data for yrar 2 suggest thai It was better for teachers 
to pn.',oioct •resDondcn'is or call on volunteers than to allow students to call 
out nnsv/err,. Thin is one indication of the proMen of competitiveness and 
ovcr-oaqurnc'js to ru^ponfi in tht; high CCD schoofs. This apparently was not 
n prohlnm in low STZ schools. Unfortunately, however, the da+a do not ha-.u 
toijother in any ci.ear~cut fashion for low SLS schools t6 indicate that ar.y 
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rir'\i»;vor, thj* 'tuJ^^t call out; the; low ^TG ::c'rx)l. wufc neutral 'oslfivc^ 
wJ-rron^- thny t#>rdod to be ncnntiv- Ir^ hpjh '/f sch^X>ls. Thus, in ts«; Ur.v 
r»f:i.f<^^/i call out*} proUat^ty ropresentou m irttl^x 'J good fnotivatfon mhcJ 
(ittt;ntion^ and t'loy apparently do not occur '^o often 05 tc consititutG a r.antige- 
mcnt problcp, w^^oroas in tfio tilnfi r>[;:, scNcoIg th<;y occurred roori. often and 
!>ro';ontod unounh of 0 proMom to Ci^u^o then to relate ncrattvely rather than 
no^'Itivrly to loarnln:: gainG# 

Tlio next fwo itcn^a dodl witfi tt,^^ difficulty level of toc^cher quer^tions. 
In nv^nural , proccu'* quo^^tinns weri^ tfie nx.nt difficult {hew and why M^^stions) 
and cNoico Muesticns (v/f^orn the child only has to indicate one of a ^orfer, of 
a I tcrn()ti vos) woro th^? easiest^ with product questions (rpCiilling a fact from 
naonory) i^olnrj in between, Procoss questions producnd one. positive* relationship 
in each SiS r;roup the first year. In thr* seccruj ycvir process questions 
produced sGvenil curves In uoth groups for mornlnrj Interactions, tut the 
curves for Doth nroups were rather weak. \ic bcfievc that this is because 
process c|uestlons were very infrequent at these grade levols, and even the 
onps tfKit wore asked were relatively low level process questions rather than 
hiqhiy abstract or complex ones* Process questions should begin to become 
r^.^oltively associated with learning gains as children got older. 

Choice questions showed a mixed pattern across nroups and years, 
!n thr first year, cnoico questions In morning Interactions correlated po'-u'tively 
with gains in low SF.5, but the^^e findlnas were not re; I leafed the ?^;CO'd /oar* 
In afternoon interactions, the data show one positive and one negative relation- 
ship for oach 5CS group in the afternoon, and no significant relationships In 
tfie ^,econd year. For reading group Interactions, the data showed negative 



correlations for low SBS the first year and positive relationships for hiqh 
SIS th«» second ynar» This is one of the few variables that shows sizeable 
and clear differences in the pattern of correlations of criteria dependent 
upon context (morntnq vs. afternoon vs. reading group). With some exceptions, 
the data for general class Interactions supported expectations that choice 
questions would correlate positively with learning gains in low SES and process 
questions would correlate positively though weakly in high SES. However, the 
pattern was reversed In the reading group, for unknown reasons. We plan to 
investigate correlates of these variables to see If some clues can be discovered 
as to why tnese context differences in the relationship of question difficulty 
to student learning gains appeared. 

The next five variables on each table deal with the quality of student 
response (correct, part correct, wrong, "don't know," and no response). Like 
question difficulty, to which the quality of student response! is reiatod. 
This variable showed context differences between reading group and general 
class interaction. It also showed failures to replicate (at least in terms 
of precise relationships) across years. In the first year, correct answers 
In morning interactions were correlated negatively with learning gains In 
both groups for the most part, but In the second year the correlations were 
px>re positive for low SrS but still mostly negative for high SES. Afternoon 
interactions in the first year Indicated positive relationships for low SES 
and uni nterp ratable U-shaped curves for high SES. The second year data yielded 
a slightly positive relationship for low SES and a significant negative 
relationship for high SES. Reading group data Indicated positive relationships 
for low SLS and negative ones for high SES the first year, but in the second 
year there were only two un I nterp rotable curves. Thus, the majority of the 
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j,it i ^.'i.; r . :..>!*■ •••• ;r :'."it3'3C of corruct answers was [oaltivoly rriatod 
to . tu'Jcnt !';c5rriinn tialri's for tow CIS 'v;fiooi5 and ncr jtiv'jly for hir/i 
L^dcxjti, lu*- fw; dat3 on moralnr} i ntorac.t tons from th<» first year alio show some 
nocativcj rcljtitnii, for t't*^ low ')C!'J :,c!iOo|n. 

The pcrct^nt.ipo of part correct answers yfoldod only curvilinear n; lotion- 
s'- ipr*. Tficsc were mixed for low ZIS anri fno'>tiy posHive for high Tho 
Cain on wrong answers in the norninn revealed mixed findings for low r£5 and 
invi.Tto'J-;! rt! I at ionships for high SfS in the first year, but negative relationshino 
fc^r i<v,/ Si.S ano positive ones for high SCS the second year. The data for 
the afternoon yielded no significant relationships the first year, and wcuA 
and mixfjrt data fur low SCS but positive rel atton'-^hips for high 3ES thr.. second 
vo.ir. finally, thf data for reading groups indicated negative relationships 
th«- first year for low SES and positive or invorted-U relationships for high 
5Er>, while the second year data indicated unlnterpretab le flat curves for 
1.../ 1,lS and nixed ^jut no-.tly positively rising curves for high GES. in sum, 
the data on wrc.ng answers suggest that they are mostly negatively related to 
learning in low SES school? and poslHvoly but somewhat curvl linearly related 
to learning in fiigh SES schoois. 

Tho next set of data deals v/Ith situations where the teacher asks a 
question and t!>e child syys (aloud) that he doesn«t know tho answer. The 
relationships involving this variable are mostly curvilinear, the majority 
ciungesting positive but mildly inverted-U shaped relationships. Thus, 
Sfudont tendencies to say "I don't know" when they cannot respond aro generally 
positively related to learning gains, althougli learning gains are lower in 
classrooms whore this particular behavior Is extremely frequent. 
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Thr final category of student responses Is "no response," Indicating 
that the student not only didn't answer the question^ but said nothlnr, lio 
significant relationships were found for the '•oading group » and only some 
negative corrolatlons with arithmetic reasoning gains were found for afternoon 
reactions. However, morning Interaction data revealed mixed findings for 
both SCS groups. In general, fat ure to respond appeared to be less negative 
In high StS than In low SES schools, fitting In with torn of the data described 
oarlior to the effect that It Is Important for teachers In low SES schools to 
get a response but somewhat more Important for teachers In high SES schools to 
Keeo lesson pace moving. 

Taken together, the da ' on question difficulty and student answers 
suggest that an Inverted-U sha ed curve represents the relationship of these 
variables to student learning. This would Indicate that medium difficulty 
levels of questioning are preferable and more beneficial than questions which 
arc consistently too easy or too difficult. Furthermore, although the preceding 
statement holds for both SES groups. Inspection of the raw percentages rovuals 
that the optimal difficulty level Is somewhat higher In high SES schools than 
in low SES schools, s migl't have been expected from the general tenor of the 
findings so far. The data suggest that the most successful teachers In tho 
high SES schools have their questions answered correctly about 70$ of the tine, 
while the most successful teachers In low SES schools have their questions 
answered correctly about QQ7> of tho time. EJoth of these figures are sufficiently 
different from 100?: fo contradict the reasoning of errorless learning advocates, 
although they do confirm the general Idea that learning proceeds most efficiently 
when new material Is quickly and easily assimilated Into existing schcmas without 
undue cognitive strain or difficulty. Thus, the findings zeen to confirm the 
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ra I 5uqn*>'^i"t ' n . .if -.uc^ writer', ar^ Aj^iUb-?!, ''unt, and '.rj-ipr. 

Tr-.. 7 ■ ,r...' 'V-'' fi'iun-'-, art; a!':.o '-.uMicivjntly different from ^'^i',-, U, 
dr.,.:(;r.f 1 r-r. t'u, u',f f u 1 i.o'iti of nc^' i ''■ vt-ncnt noti vnt ion ther-ry fr.r ',onc»fptu:; I i .'inn 
this ;roul.jfu ..r.Jcr iMmt.-IU.o cond!tion«i, a proimtility of ^^uccGSS of 
tond'i to ;>c asaocirjtod with naxinum adiicvcrnont notivotion amofrj Individuals 
.vho strivtr for success, while probabilities cither nr^ar-z^ro or near 100? 
rjppe.jl noro tc- individual -3 who foar failure. The present findings dc not 
contr./aict tiicGf siugn^'sti-ns fron achievomont motivation thoory r.o much as they 
den^onc^+'rat.,' thnt sovor.i! contextual factors are involved which ma^ o a difference 
between prodictinfj tho optimal difficulty level for a scfiool If^arning situation 
ys. a -!ano-!iko situation. First, ^tudentr, do hot have much, if any, free 
Choice ab. ut curriculum ot. jccti ve-i ; these arc set by tho srhoci or ^f-.o teacher. 
Scicofid, tfio present data deal with cognitive actlvitier,, while most achievement 
motivation research has teen conducted with skill performance in qame-like 
■^i tu.»tions. Tiiird, achievomont motivation tficory discusses tho rcf ationr-.h i p 
between nrotjabili*y of succ*:?S5 to maximal achlevon^int motivation rather than 
to naximai perfomar.co. It also notes that motivation Itself (presumably 
inc.ludinci achievoncnt motivation) is curvl linearly rather thfip linearly 
rolated to performance. Applying this to the present situation, we fnifir-t 
predict that naximum ach i everriont night uo expected at elthfjr a 23% or a 
difficulty level. The 75^ level Is around what was actually found. Th'; ?3% 
level mif^ht actually appeal mure i n^ terns of ach levei^^cnt t.^^tlvatlon to 
individuals who hav<- hinh n'3ed'-. for success and low fear of failure wut 
apparently it involves tnn miich cognitive strain or difflcultv to all'-', fcfficlont 
Icarrtin^i, oven when motivation is high. In any case, learning was most etflclent 
in hi fill SCb schools when about of teacher questions werfi answered correctly. 
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<mc ..-J. f•.n^t Mfftclont jow :3{ 3 r.c'^ool:* when at'Out 8Cf! of teacher questions 
*^on* af:%^er*A: crrr^-ctiy, 

Thf noxt r^vi of data doaj with teacher rnactions to correct answers by 
otudf;nt^,. Tf\L firbt varlaMt)^ nraisc% yiolded few L^innlficant relatlonshi 
and t^'.»';,o wc^n contradictory, in th<* f?r!>t year tfir*re was a nocjativo correlation 
i;otw*j«i»n prarso cjnd lonrninf in low but this nontra^i cted by a prinari ly 

[lositivoly ri^inn curvo in lUf". second year, i-'ore fjvnoraliy, the absonc* of 
^> I jjni f i r,,if-t ro I at iorif^ri i ps \r> part of a much lur^er picture reveal Inn praise 
to Lt^ relatlv'jiy uninportant^ contrary tc tho attention givon tc It in nost 
textioof.s and Ly nos^ thcortut^i, 

Oriticlsn foliOAinn correct answers was rare, as expected^ althou'jh ] 
(tlil show oono positive rc iattnnr.hips v.-ith learning ir '\\gb ScS schools only. 
This i i*art j urodder pattern of positive rn lat i ons!- 1 between criticism 
and student loarning in Iho hinh SLS schools* If* general, tnqti wLb tedchers 
v;ho wort^ r>ost successful Tundvd to bf critical and derandinr: m rciponding to 
the ncadonic efforts of their students, altfiough in other rerpccts "^hcy v'*jro 
^]cnoral ly v;arri an^* ntui^mt-orl ontod. 

As otticr riatd aro discussed, a pattern will br'^onc clear indicating that 
prrjisc, putionce, '^nd oncouraqcnont were associated with success in ,o-j CiLG 
nct^ools, whi If! dGf^andi nqnoss and criticisn were associated with success in 
htnh Gl.£ ^^chool*:., Ti.is dif.erenco appears to be reUited to differoncos in the 
''iul^^'Ct natter knowlcdno and motivation of the students and It probably also 
is HilattMi to the flruilny that hijh self-osteen individual'! t€jnd to resrond 
more to chal l^n^io cjfHi criticisn wftlle low scjf-ooteefn i ndi w I du^jl ^OfKj to 
respond norn to rolatlvoly easier tasks and to encouragorr)C'r>t and or-jl'^e, 

Thr failuro to feedback foMowinn correct ansv^ers 
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was rdfH, afi wau expected, a! though t!ic analyses that did yield slqnlflcant 
results r,tiowfid contradictory findings. In general, failure to give feedback 
was somewhat positively related to learning gains in low 5ES schools but 
(janeral !y had an invnrted-U shaped relationship to learning In high SES schools. 
The latter was expected on the theory that feedback should be given most of 
the time. f<owever, in certain circumstances, particularly during quick moving 
drills when most student answers are correct and the students have been con- 
ditioned to understand that non-response Indicates a correct answer, failure 
to qlve feedback may not necessarily be harmful (or might even be helpful in 
tha. it would help the lesson move along more quickly). The positive trends 
seen in +he low SES schools are Inexplicable, however. I ntercorrelatlons of 
this variable with other process measures and with presage measures will be 
Inspected to see if some Interpretation of Its meaning can be developed. 

Process feedback was too rare to allow meaningful analyses the first year. 
In fh^ second year the data showed weak negative and strong and consistent 
positive associations with student learning In low SES and high SES schools, 
respectively. The positive relations with learning In high SES schools 
were expected, but the weak negative relationships In low SES schools were 
mildly surprising. It had been expected that process feedback would be on? 
of the teacher reaction variables that would consistently correlate positively 
with student learning gains, but In low SES schc^^ls process feedback did not 
appear to be particularly fad 1 1 tatl ve. Perhaps the nature of the Interactions 
was such that more '/as to be gained through maintaining brisk pacing by quickly 
giving an answer and moving on. This could aMow more repetition and redun- 
dancy to be built into the lesson Instead of stopping and giving an extended 
explanation to one student and perhaps ruining lesson pacing and losing student 
attention, 
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Askinq a new question followifui o correct answer showed contradictory 
rcH at ionsh ipo. In tho fir^t yocir this was strongly nopativoly correlated 
with (uarninrj in tow ZLS schools but interactions in the readinq group revor!,fjd 
this pattern. The second year revealed a single positive correlation for 
low i>Lb in morninq interactions (contradicting the finding for the first 
year) and some weak curves for reading groups^ In genera!^ these data are 
not very i ntorpretab le given the contradictory tindings and the nature of 
the variable. New questions included too many different kinds of possible 
new Questions^ and apparently two or three or four different kinds of things 
were included in i t so that the relationships are somewhat ambiguous. In 
future research, coding of this variable should be adjusted to differentiate 
now questions which involve attempting to get the student to expand upon his 
answer or transfer his thinking to a more complex I eve band other kinds of 
new questions that miqht involve changing the subject or switching from 
academic questions to self or opinion questions. 

/\3 a set^ the data for teacher responses to correct answer' hung together 
well for high SES but not for low SES (as Is frequently the case in these data). 
They revealed that teacher criticism and particularly process feedback 
following correct answers was asseK:iated with student learning gains. The data 
for low StS were mixed and generally confused. They failed to support expec- 
tations or to indicate any particular teacher behavior that was regularly 
associated positively wi fh ''student learning gains, although they df oconf i rmfid 
several expectations based upon existing literature. 

The next set of data deal with teacher reaction^ to part-correct answers 
by students. The data in this set are very sparse because part-correct answers 
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w€>n? rart'. Olvinq studentr, the answer was qenerally rosi+ively related to 
learn in<], although most relationships were curvilinear and only one or two 
were strong. Callinq on someone else showed a single Invorted-U relationship 
in hifjh SLS and an un i ntorpretab le weak U-shaped relationship In each SES 
group, Havincj other students calling out the answer following part-correct 
answers showed no data in any of the three contexts. Repeat 'nq the question 
showed a few qenerally positive but curvilinear relationships. Rephrasing 
or givinn a clue showed generally positive relationships in low SES but 
generally negative ones in high ShS. The same was true for asking new questions. 

The data in this set are difficult to interpret with confidence because 
pari -correct answers appeared infrequently and also because some part-correct 
answers wore mostly correct while others were only correct to a minor degree. 
Jne variable that came through as effective in these situ?»tions was giving the 
student the answer. This was mildly surprising In that it was expected that 
sticking with thr> cjtudent and tryinq to get him *o come up with the answer 
on his own would be the most ideal teacher reaction. This was in fact helpful 
as a rule for low SES stjdents, but It was negatively related to learning for 
high SLS students. We believe that the latter is because at this grade level 
the majority of questions were product or simple fact questions which required 
the student to ro^ipond with a single word or brief phrase from memory. f4any 
of these questions were of the sort that students either knew or did not know 
how to answer. Consequently, if the student failed to answer the question 
correctly after a second or two, he was unlikely to benefit from addl/lonal time 
or from teacher attempts to provide clues. This interpretation assumes thet 
the student has answered the best he could however, and other data suggest that 
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this may often h.^jvo nnt ije«n tho case In the low SCO schools. It soems liKely 
that many of tho part-correct answers frr>m thos« students were haltinq rind 
tentative resnonse^i rathor than responses that tho chlldron stated loyJIy and 
confidently, tinder these circumstances, the children would be in a position 
to benefit from teacher encouragement In the form of sanctloninf the correctness 
of what they have said so far and encouraglnp them to continue and finish the 
response. 

The nexi set of data deal with teacher responses to wrong answers (I.e., 
situations In which the child makes a response but the response Is clearly 
Incorrect). Praise did not occur frequently enough to allow analyses In either 
year, althouqh occasionally a teacher would praise a child for making a 
good try even though his answer was incorrect. Criticism was also very 
infreauent and allowed analyses only during second year. In the afternoon 
Interactions there was a single weak negative relatlonbhlp between criticism 
of wrong answers and learning gains in low SES. In reading there was a pattern 
of negative relationships in low SES and rather strong positive relationships 
In high SES. This Is another example of the kind of critical demandlngness 
that the more successful high SES teachers revealed compared to all other 
teachers. 

Fai lure to give feedback was also very rare when a student gave a wrong 
answer, and the olaces where It occurred often enough to allow analyses (morning 
data for year 2) failed to reveal any Interpretable relationships. 

Process feedback was not frequent enough to allow analyses the first 
year, but tho second year '^ome relationships appeared. There was a single 
negative cor^^ iation between process feedback and learning gains for high 
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SLS in the norninn data, somo weak and mostly inve^rted U-shaped curves in low 
SCS and scnu wodk and unlnternrctable curves in high SL'S In the afternoon 
data, and no si on ; f icant relationships In the neadlnr] gruup data. Thus, In 
contrast to tno data in other situations, process feedback following wrong 
answers did not appear to be an effective teacher response. 

The next data concern giving the student the answer. In the first year 
this did not occur frequently, although some relationships appeared. In the 
first year, the morninq data revealed positive associations between giving +he 
.mswor and student learn inq in hiqh SES. There were not enough .ta to analyze 
for the afternoon in hiqh SES, while tho data for low SES in the a*ternoons 
yielded fr.ostly un i nterpretab le curves. Finally, the data for the reading group 
in the first v^ar yielded mostly negatively sloped curves in low SES but 
inverted U-shaned curves in high SLS. For the second year, tnn morning data 
revealed negative relationships in high SES and weak and mixed data in low SES 
in the mornings, no significant data in the afternoon, and a dropping curve 
for low SES and a rising curve for high SES in reading group. 

Thus, taken together, the data for giving the student the answer provide 
mixed and somewhat confusing findings. As is typically the case tho data 
for low SES in particular do not hanq togethur in a clear-cut pattern. The 
data for high SLS are not completely consistent elthe'-, although the general 
tendency indicates that giving the answer following wrong ansv-ors was for the 
most part an ineffective method of dealing with wrong answers, although this 
relationship wa'j mostly curvilinear rather than linearly negative. 

The next variable deals with calling on someone else. In year 1 this 
method of dealing with wrong answers was negatively correlated with learning 
gains in low SIS for vnc two significant correlations that appeared. Th© data 
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for niqn St;) sun<^isTed woak positive re lat ionsh i ns. In the second year, t'le 
;3ata anain rov^jled moiitiv fjegativo correlations hi low StS and positive ones 
in h\qh but ttie latter aqain were notably woa<er. Also, the data for 

readinq f^roups were not as c I oar-cut and did not fit together with the data 
for qenoral class as well. In general, then, calling on another student to 
r}ivc- the answer was nonerally negatively associated with leaminq In low SES, 
uut posi ti vol y, though mildly, associated with learning In high ZtS following 
wrong answers by the original respondent. 

The next variable deals with situations where the teacher did not 
get a chance to give feedback or to ask another question because another 
student called out the answer. This was rare both years, although a few 
relationships did apoear. In the first year there was a single negative 
correlation between cai louts in these situations and learning gains in low 
i>LS. In tne second year there wore no interpretable relationships. One 
multiple regresQion analysis did reach significance and revealed a positive 
linear slope in low btS, but the zero-order correlation was not statistically 
significant. Thus, in general, calling out by other students was not a major 
problem following wrong answers, but to the extent that it was. It seemed 
to be negatively correlated with student learning gains, particularly in low 
StS schools. 

The next variable concerns repeating, rephrasing, or asking new questions. 
This combined some of tf, more specific variables dealt with below, so It will 
not be dealt with in detail, except to note that as a general rule It is more 
effective in low SCS fhan in high SES schools. 

More specifically, repeating the question (that Is, asking the student 
again to respond to the original question without giving him any help) was 
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fnostly negatively correlated with learning gains In both groups, particularly 
in high 5CS schools. There are also a variety of types of curvHIncjar relation- 
ships, although most of these also reveal primarily negative relationships. 
This Is the first of several sets of findings show Inn that simply repeating 
the question when the student has not answered it the first Mme Is not very 
effective, as might be expected. Given the nature of the questions asked at 
this grade level (mostly factual questions which the student will answer 
quickly if he knows the answer; but Is not likely to answer If he doesn't come 
up with the answer quickly) , /repeating the question without giving help amounts 
to a kind of "pointless pumping" of the student. Without help, he Is unlikely 
to Improve upon his original response. 

The contrast Is shown somewhat in the data for the next variable concerning 
rephrasing or giving a clue, which Includes most of the situations where the 
teacher tried to get the child to Improve his response by giving him some help. 
Although few relationships were significant, it is clear that this was an 
effective strategy for teachers In low SES schools. The data for high SES 
schools are weak and uninterpretab le, however. This Is worth noting, though, 
because this Is one of the relatively few Instances In which a teacher behavior 
clearly correlates positively and consistently with student learning gains In 
tow SES schools. Thus, when a student In a low SES school gave a wrong answer, 
it was helpful for the teacher to stick with that student and try to get him 
to come up with the right answer by rephrasing the question or providing some 
kind of clue or help, as opposed to giving him the answer or moving on to 
someone else. This finding may seem puzzling to those who would have expected 
the opposite SES difference on the grounds that the higher SES children would 
be more likely to benefit from help and improve their response. We believe 
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that the d^ta result from a dlff0rt?nce in the style of responding by the two 
SIS aroups. More of the wronp answers th.^t came from low SES students were 
blurted out impulsively or were simply wild guesses, so that teacher persistence 
In seekinr) a better response was more likely to succeed and also was helpful 
in conditioning tho children to learn to think before responding. 

The last variable deals with teacher asking a new question following 
a wrong answer. This variable Is a somewhat mixed one, since some new questions 
Involved rophrasings or simplifications of questions (such as switching from 
••what color is this?" to "Is this red or blue?"), while other new questions . 
were switches from academic questions ("What color is this?") to non-academic 
questions ("Did you do your work?" "Did you hear the question?"). Thus, 
interpretation of this variable Is somewhat tenuous. In any case, the data 
reveal that the behavior was relatively infrequent both years, and that it 
was mostly positively, but somewhat curvi linearly, associated with learning 
gains in low SES schools and showed mixed but mostly negative relationships 
In high SES schools. Here again, it was more helpful for teachers to stick 
with the student and ask another question If he was In a low SES school than 
if he was in a high SES school. 

Tho next set of data deal with teacher reactions to situations where 
children say "I don't know" or make no response at all. These will not be 
discussed in much detail because they are discussed more specifically in the 
following two sections. It Is noteworthy, however, that these data were 
Infrequent In general, indicating that situations In which students said 
"I don't know" or made no response to teacher questions were relatively 
Infrequent in the observations. 
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The remaining data are rather sparse, but they suggest that calling on 
someone else was negatively associated with learning gains In low SES schools 
but positively In high SES schools; that having another student call out the 
answer was slightly positively associated with gains In low SES schools but 
fairly strongly negatively associated with gains In high SES schoolsj and 
that providing ^ome kind of help or repeating the question was generally 
positively associated In low SES schools and negatively In high SES schools. 
These will be discussed more specifically In subsequent sections. 

The next section deals with teacher reactions when a student stated 
"I don't know," or words to that effect, when asked a question. Data In 
Year t for this set of variables are not available. The student response of 
•»| don't know" and the no response category were combined and were not analyzed 
separately. Separate analyses are shown for year 2, however. Criticism In 
this situation occurred very rarely and showed no significant relationships 
to student learning. The same was true of failure to give feedback and of 
giving the answer. Teachers sometimes gave the answer when the student gave 
a wrong response, but they tended to do more than simply give the answer when 
the student said "I don't know." In these situations they were more likely to 
stick with the student and try to get the answer or to call on someone else, 
at least in high StS classrooms. 

Calling on comeone else was a relatively Infrequent teacher response to 
the situation. It showed no significant relationships In year 1. The year 
2 data show it to be negatively associated with learning gains In the low SES 
schools but positively In high SES schools. This Is one of a pattern of findings 
suqgestinq that it is Important for the teachers In low SES schools to stick 
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with the student that they originally called on and f]et some kind of response 
from him. In the high SES schools It appears to be more Important for the 
teacher to get the answer and less Important that she get the answer from the 
original respondent. Apparently, students In high SES schools can learn as 
well from hearing answers given by other students as from giving the answers 
themselves. Also, when students said that they did not know the answer In 
high SES schools, this was usually an accurate statement of the situation, 
whereas In low SfcS schools this response could have meant that the student 
was unwilling to respond or was Inhibited about responding because he was 
unsure, inus. In these situations teachers In low StS schoolr. were more likely 
to get the answer through nersistence, but in high Stb schools, attempts to get 
the answer from a student who said that he didn't know amounted to pointless 
pumpi ng. 

Having another student call out the answer did not occur very fraquently. 
Data were so Infrequent in the second year that no analyses could be run. Thus, 
student callouts were particularly Infrequent In situations where the student 
replied "I don't know." 

I here were not enough data for analyses In low StS and for the most part 
In high StS In the second year for repeating, rephrasing and asking new question, 
although analyses were run for the whole class Interactions in the mornings. 
These yielded significant negative correlations with student learning gains 
In high StS, further supporting the Idea that attempting to get the student 
to respond In high ShS schools after he has already stated that he doesn't 
know the answer tends to be an Ineffective tactic. The more specific data on 
repeating the question vs. rephrasing or giving a clue vs. asking a new 
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question ait happened so infrequently that meaningful data analyses couia not 

De run. This was essential iy because there were neiatively few instances of 

students say inn "i don't know" In the first place. 

The next section deals with teacher reactions in situations where a 

student fails to answer the question but remains silent. Again, criticism, 

failure to give feedback, and giving the answer were all Infrequent 
responses. Only giving the answer yielded a significant finding, and this 

was a weak and un I n to rp re tab I e curve. Thus, these three teacher r% .'V^ses were 

infrequent and unrelated to student learning In situations where the j udent 

fai led to respond. 

Calling on someone else shows the same relationship noted earlier; It 
was negatively associated with learning in low SES schools but positively 
in high iiES schools. Again, it was Important for low SES teachers to stick with 
the original respondent and work to get some kind of answer, while In high SES 
schools it appeared to be more important to move along and get the answer, not 
necessarily from tne original student. 

Other students calling out the answer were somewhat more of a problem 
in cases of no response than in cases where the original respondent said 
"I don*t know." in the second year the data suggested weak positive relationships 
in the low SES schools and weak negative ones In the high SES schools. The 
general weakness of the data appears to be a function of their Infrequency; 
student call outs ware relatively Infrequent even in this situation, essentially 
because teachers did not allow them. 
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Reoedtlng, rt?phrai>l nrj, or asking a new question showed no sipnif leant 
relatlonshio<5 in either year for whole class Interactions in the mornlnqs. 
In the data for afternoons, the second year findings show a tendency toward 
positive correlations In low GLS and negative correlations In high SLS, although 
sorne of the relationships are curvilinear. Similar findings, although loss 
frequent onos, appear for repeating the question and for rephrasing or giving 
a clue. The data for asking new questions did not produce significant 
relationships. Thus, in general, the data on teacher reactions In situations 
whore the student made no repsonse at ail to the original question hang 
together consistently. They showed that student learning gains were higher In 
low SlS schools whon the teacher stayed with the original student and worked 
to get a response, but tho student learning gains were higher In high SES 
schools when the teacher moved on and called on someone else, A student who 
failed to respond or who said "l don't know" In high SES schools usually did 
not answer the question or improve his response when the teacher persisted 
In deal ing w I th h Im. 

The next section deals with teacher reactions combined across all 
response opportunities (correct answers, wrong answers, part-correct answers, 
•M don't know" answers, and failures to respond). These data will not be 
discussed, si nee they combine the more specific data that have already been 
reviewed. The trends already discussed are evident In the data from this 
set, for the most part, although occasionally some contrasting findings 
appear because the data for teacher responses to correct answers have been 
lumped In with the data for teacher reactions when the child has failed to 
give a corrpct answer. 
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Th«j data for praine and criticism aro worth noting, howovor, Tho f>r.jlsc 
data, as elsewhere, reveal spars© findings, and the findlnqs that did reach 
statistical significance are largely contradictory. Praise showed two positive 
and Ofio negative relationship to learning gains in low SES, and three Inverted-U 
curves of varying steepness in high Sc.S. Thus, the data reinforce the more 
general tendency found throughout the study that teacher verbal praise Is not 
particularly Important at these age levels. Data from child development 
research suggests that verbal praise (as opposed to other kinds of rewards) 
fron female adults (and all the teachers involved In this study were female 
adults) is a relatively weak reinforcer for children of these age levels, and 
this may explain the findings in part. Despite the stress on the Importance 
of praise In textbooks, verbal praise does not appear to be a very Important 
corre'pie of student loamln-i gains. However, we do not wish to Imply that 
praise should not be given; the lack of significant findings may indicate 
the teachers were praising sufficiently rather than that praise was unimportant. 
Also, behavior modification studies have revealed that contingent praise Is 
more effective than non-con t I ngent praise. It may be that the teachers were 
falling to praise contingently and thus were not making their praise as useful 
or effecHve a reinforcer as they might have If they had praised more 
effectively. These are but two possible Interpretations and qualifications 
of the praise data. In any case, the lack of positive support for praise does 
not necessarily indicate (and it should not be inferred) that pratse Is 
unimportant or should not be given. 

The criticism data are notable In that they again show positive relation- 
ships between criticism and student learning gains in high SES schools, and 
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also because they show the negative relationships between criticism and 
student learninc ria\ns In low SES schools. Here again we see the pattern of 
criticism and dofnandinnnoss In the high SES cldssroom teachers who got the best 
learning gains, but a pattern of praise and encouragement on the part of low 
S£S teachers who got the best gains. 

Other variables In this set reinforce the dati jted earlier, Henerally, vhon 
the original student failed to respond, the more successful teachers In high 
SES schools tended to give the answer or call on sojrxjone else, while the more 
successful teachers In low SES schools tended to stick with the original 
respondent and provide some kind of help In an attempt to get him to answer. 

The next section deals with the frequency of student response opportunities. 
This is. In effect, a measure of ♦'he amount of classroom time devoted to public 
question and answer sequences as opposed to seatwork or other kinds of non- 
public learning situations. The data for the first year revealed a consistent 
pattern of negative correlations in low SES and positive correlations In high 
SES for the mominq. The afternoon data were nore mixed,although the positive 
correlations In hl^h SES were consistent. The reading group data yielded no 
significant relationships. This was Interpreted last year as an indication 
that Indirect teach I nq Is inappropriate for low SES students at this qrade but 
more aporoDrlate for hiqh SES students. It was also considered an indication 
that students who are still working on mastering tool skills need more tino 
devoted to demonstration and practice of such skills and nil not benefit as 
much from verbal discussion until they have mastered these tool skills. The 
findings were getieraily not replicated the second year. There was one sig- 
nificant negative corrfHation between this variable and student learning gains 



in low 0(.S 5Ch«ioj'>, -itonq wi ffi .» numbur of fjennrally tf^cak .md unlntorp rotable 
curvoii from tru; rcMdIruj ciroup data. Thus, tht; negative relationship for tow 
SfcS schools wasi roplicatod, but for only one of a possible \'j analyses, and tfie 
consistent pattern of positive relationships seen for high SES schools In first 
year did not reappear in the second year. These relationships v/ero not negative, 
but neither did they indicate any consistent positive relationship between this 
varldulo and student loarnlnc; chains In tne high SES schools. Thus, the general 
comment that verbal interaction is contra Indicated for low SES students still 
concentrating on tool skills holds uo, but tf»e support that appeared for verbal 
interaction in the hiqh SIS acfiools In the first year data do not appear In the 
second year data. 

It io worth notlnq in this roqard that In the second year of the study the 
school district Involved was in tho process of Introducing learning centers, and 
most teachers were devotinq tine and effort to this endeavor. Consequently, 
there was much more individualized activity nolng on fn leurnlnq centers In all 
of tho schools durinp the second year of tho study, but particularly In the 
hiqh SCS schools, Thii, probably affected +re correlations for this variable in 
some way, although it is difficult to guess exactly what the effects night have 
been. If anything, wo might have expected it to accentu&te the positive 
correlations between verbal interactions and learning gains In tho high SES 
students, because learning center activities were mostly Individualized and 
did not involve this kind of verbal Interchange, but this clearly was not the 
case. 

Probably the most Important and most general Interpretation of these data 
Is that verbal Interchanges are simply less relevant to Instruction for young 
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children in the early elementary grades than they are at higher grade levels, 
wher© mare time Is spent In verbal discussion of symbolic materials. This 
set of data in particular, and the findings for this project as a whole, also 
Indicate the need not only for research on teaching In the early elementary 
grades Uut for conceptualizing It and discussing It In textbooks as a qualitatively 
different process from teaching at higher grade levels. Teaching In the early 
grades is In many ways qualitatively G»fftrent from teaching at the later grades, 
where more reliance is placed on verbal Interchange, It Is beginning to appear 
not only that research on teaching In early grades must Inwlve somewhat 
different variables and coding systems than research In latter grades, but that 
teacher preparation for teaching In early grades must Involve training in 
different kinds of skills than teaching for later grades. 

The next set of data deal with student Initiated questions. Beginning 
ho r^ discussion switches from public response opportunities initiated by the 
teachers to response opportunities that occurred because the students Initiated 
them by asking a question or making a comment. As can be noted from the 
tables these were relatively infrequent, although other studies Indicate that 
student initiated questions and coriments occur much more frequently at higher 
grade levels. 

The data for student initiated questions revealed few analyses that could 
be done, and even those which were done are of little usefulness because they 
yielded mostly un interpret able curves. For the most part they showed the 
variables related In mverted-U fashion to student teaming ga I n% although 
curves were Infrequent and usually weak. It Is worth noting that relevant 
student auestlon., did not appear to be systematically better than Irrelevant 
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titudont questions, although this »nu5t Im taken In the more general context 
of the low frcquoncy of questions of any kind. If 'student Initiated qucitions, 
particularly Irrelevant ones, had heen more frequent, It seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that noqatlvo relationships would have occurred for the percentage 
of such questions which wore Irrelevant and for the percentane which were called 
out. These did not appear, however, probably because student Initiated questions 
were rare at these c^rade levels. 

The data for teacher reactions to relevant student questions were sparse, 
although brief feedback to such questions showed mixed correlations In low 
SES but rather consistently positive relationships In high SES, Long feedback 
yielded consistently negative relationships in high SES In the first year, 
but the dota were mixed In the second year. In general, these data on teacher 
responses to student Initiated questions are not very I nterp rotable, both 
because of their low frequency In the first place and because of Their con- 
trasting and contradictory pattern of correlations with learning gains. There 
is a fairly general pattern suggesting that brief feedback was superior to 
long feedback in the high SES classrooms, but there were occasional exceptions 
to this pattern. The data for low SES schools were completely mixed and 
contradictory. 

It Is noteworthy that neither behavioral warnings nor criticism following 
relevant student Initiated questions wore frequent enough to allow analysis. 
This Indicates that the teachers as a group were receptive to such student 
Initiated questions* 

The data on teacher responses to irrelevant student Initiated questions did 
not allow analyses because these questions were so Infrequent. 
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The next section deals with student Initiated pubMc Interactions (comments 
and luestlona directed to tho teacher) over total response opportuni tlos. This 
|nd€>x Indicates tho fraction of each student*s public response opportunities 
which were comments or questions initiated by himself as opposed to recitation 
opportunities or attempts to answer questions posed by the teacher. In general, 
this variable showed weak positive relationships In low SES schools and stronger 
negative relationships In high r^'S schools. Although a variety of Interpretations 
are pot>r>it>le, consideration of the data as a whole lead us to believe that this 
is one Indication of a pattern in which student Initiation and willingness to 
discuss academic material with the teacher was Infrequent In the low SES schools 
(honco, the positive correlations), while It was frequent In the high SES 
schools, perhaps evfin to the point of over eagerness and unhealthy competitive- 
ness (hence, the negative correlations). In any case, the data for this variable 
provide little support for the Idea that student Initiated Interactions are 
somehow superior to teacher initltated Interactions, or that they represent 
an index of desirable and positive student motivation, Tho data for tho high 
S£S schools suggest that they may represent undesirable competitiveness or a 
relative absence of sufficient controls over the flow of classroom discussion 
by hlqh SES teachers. 

The- next section deals with student Initiated comn»nts (as contrasted with 
student initiated questions described earlier). These were also relatively 
Infrequent, but they wore more frequent than student Initiated questions and 
thus allowed more analyses to be performed. 

Tho porcontane of such cofTJuents which were relevant showed strong positive 
correlations in the morn Inn Interaction In the first year for low SES schools, 
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but no i,i{inl f leant relationships in tho higfi SE3 scfiools. However, the 
afternoon data rovoalod neqatlvc relationships for both ^ichools, signi f Icantiy 
for hinh SIS. The ruadlnci nroup yielded no sljinif leant relationships at ail. 
In the second year, tho data revealed weak and tnl>-ed findinris, with tho exception 
of one iiignif leant neqatlve correlation in the reading group for low ZIS 
schools, but a consistent pattern of po!>itive correlations for high SLG schools. 
Thus, the data on this variable are largely contradictory from year one to year 
two. However, the preponderance of significant correlations were positive, as 
expected. The occasional significant negative coefficients serve as a reminder 
that student initiated comments can somotinos be beneficial even when they are 
not relevant to the topic under discussion, although the broader pattern of data 
suggest that relevant comments are more helpful than Irrelevant comments. 

The data for the percentage of student Initiated comments which were 
called out by the students (as opposed to comments made after thoy had raised 
their hand and recieved recognition from the teacher) showed the preponderance 
of negative relationships to student learning gains, which was expected. However, 
In the first year there were a few positive relationships In the high SES 
classrooms. In general, these data fit the expectation that called out comments 
would correlate negatively with learning gains because they probably represent 
deficient classroom control on the part of the teacher. However, this was more 
of a problem In low SES schools. In high SES schools, where more of th© called 
out student comments were relevant and appropriate, called out comments occasion- 
ally correlated positively with student learning gains. 

Unfortunately, orafse of relevant student Initiated comments was too 
infrequent to allow analysis. This Is one place where praise would seem to 
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have been particularly appropriate, but It did not occur very often (although 
studenf Initiated comments themselves did not occur very oftery el ther) . 

Also, unfortunately, failure to give feedback to relevant student Initiated 
commsf^ts occasionally did occur often enough to allow analyses. Although there 
are some exceptions, this teacher failure was negatively associated with student 
iearnlnq gains in low SES schools, as expected. In high SES schools It did 
not happen enough to allow analysis. Thus, when a student made a relevant 
comraent, it was Important that the teacher provide him with some feedback, at 
the minimum letting him know whether his comment was appropriate or not. 

Delaying student initiated comments did not occur often enough to allow 
analyses in either year. Refusing to except such comments (Informing the 
student that this was not the time for comments or that his comment was not 
relevant and would not be taken up at the moment) yielded mostly curvilinear 
findings, as expected. Taken together, the data suggest that this variable 
correlates in an inverted U fashion to student learning gains, with teachers 
who are gene'-alfy receptive to student consents, but who place some limits and 
types of such comments by refusing to accept them In certain contexts, being 
more successful than teachers who are less receptive to such comments or who 
allow any kind of comment at ail regardless of appropriateness. 

The next variable deals with the percentage of student Initiated comments 
which WIS accepted by the teacher (the student was Informed that his comment 
was appropriate and that the teacher agreed with It or at least thought that It 
was a qood Idea). The data for this variable are similar to those for the 
previous variable, showing several significant relationships but a generally 
mixed and somewhat contradictory pattern. The general relationship appeared to 
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be similar for the previous variable: teachers who accepted a certain optimal 
type and frequency of relevant student Initiated cominonts did better than 
teachers who did not accept such comments or who were overly accepting of 
virtually any comment that a student made, in addition, the data for this 
variable suggest that acceptance of student initiated comments was more positive 
in its association with learning gains and generally more Important as a variable 
in low SES schools than In high SES schools, where most significant correlations 
were negative. This supports a more general pattern suggestTrtg that It was 
important for low SES teachers to encourage their students to participate In 
discwsblon and to model a wl lllngness to listen to what they had to say. 
However, In high SES classrooms It appeared important for the teacher to main- 
tain some control over the flow of Interaction, since overeagemess to respond 
and perhaps a certain amount of unhealthy competitiveness seemed to typify 
the Interaction fn these classrooms. 

The data on the percentage of relevant student initiated comments which 
-was imegrated into the discussion topic by the teacher showed the expected 
positive correlations for the most part, although the data are much weaker 
than might have been expected on the basis of literature suggesting that this 
Is an extremely important teacher variable. Again, we suspect that the findings 
are another example of the difference between teaching in the early el©«entary 
grades and teaching at higher levels where variables directly concerned with 
action and reaction in verbal interchanges during class discussion become more 
In^ortant, 

The percentage of relevant student Initiated comments which caused a shift 
In topic did not appear with enough frequency to allow meaningful analysis. 
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Thus, In these grades at least, teachers do not allow student comment to shift 
the topic of a discussion very frequently. 

The data on behavioral praise following student Initiated comments showed 
that this never occurred In either year, although this would have been a good 
opportunity for teachers to congratulate and generally encourage students for 
making such comments. Thus, in general teachers failed to praise relevant 
student Initiated consents. This was true for both making comments per se and 
for the quality of the comment itself. 

More positively, behavioral criticism was also totally absent In response 
to student initiated relevant comments and behavioral warnings occurred so 
infrequently that meaningful analyses could not be done. Thus, although teachers 
did not take the opportunity presented to them to encourage the students when 
they made relevant consents, neither did they criticize or warn them for speaking 
out of turn or for taking the initiative In a discussion. 

Irrelevant student initiated comments were never praised, as expected. 
Other data on irrelevant student initiated comments are sparse, essentially 
because these comments themselves were Infrequent. A single significant 
correlation Indicated the positive r ationship between refusing to accept an 
irrelevant student initiated comment and student learning gains in high SES. 
This was paralleled by a mostly negative curve for acceptance of Irrelevant 
student initiated comments in high SES. However, in the reading group there 
was a positive association between acceptance of irrelevant student comments 
and student learning in both SES groups. Thus, the data, white generally weak 
and sparse, suggest that acceptance of irrelevant student initiated comments 
may be positively associated to learning in low SES schools, although in high 
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SES schools it seems to be more appropriate for the teacher to establish 
rules about acceptable and unacceptable student Initiated cofliments rather than 
accept anything that students decide to contribute to a discussion. 

As expected. Irrelevant student initiated comments were neither Integrated 
Into the discussion topic nor used to shift the topic. Also, they were not 
pralsed#as expected. They were also not criticized, however, and teachers did 
not warn students In a negative way for making such comments. Thus, teachers 
seem to be aware of the positive aspects of student Initiated c»ninents, even 
when they were irrelevant. They did not praise them or shift the topic In 
response to them, but neither did they warn or criticize students against such 
comments In the relatively few Instances In which they were observed. 

The next section deals with self and opinion questions. Self questions had 
to do with personal likes and dislikes, personal experlen. ..s, and other matters 
that had little or nothing to do with the curriculum. Opinion questions solicited 
the student's opinion on some matter. Many had to do with the currlculun^ but 
In these cases there were no right or wrong answers as was the case with clearly 
academic questions (process questions, product questions, or choice questions). 
Self and opinion questions tended to occur during social Interactions between 
teacher and the students, although often they were used as lead-ins to dis- 
cussions (for example, the teacher might Introduce a lesson on animals by 
asking one or more students If they had been to the zoo and about what they 
saw there). 

The percentage of self questions relative to the percentage of academic 
questions showed consistently negative relationships to student learning gains 
in the first year, but in the second year the data revealed weak and un Inter- 
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pretable relationships for low SES and mixed but primarily positive relationships 
for high SES. Negative correlations had been expected on the theory that 
learning gains would be greatest when the greatest amount of time was spent In 
direct discussion of curriculum relevant material, but this predication was 
borne out only for the first year data. The reasons for the positive relation- 
ships between the percentage of self questions and learning gains In hiqh SES 
schools in the second year remain unknown. 

The proportions of self questions which were subject matter related showed 
not enough data to allow analyses in the first year. The second year data 
revealed the expected positive relationships in low SES, but weak and mixed 
data In high SES. Similarly, the proportion of self questions related to 
personal preference had no data the first year. The second year data show mixed 
relationships between this variable and student learning gains In both SES groups. 

Thus, the general variable of self questions and the more specific matter 
of whether self questions were related to the curriculum In any way or whether 
they simply dealt with personal matters was not systematically or consistently 
related to student learning. Several significant relationships appearecV but 
they often were either unlnterpretable or contradictory. This Is most probably 
because the category of self questions includes a broad range of different 
kinds of questions and thus probably Is too crude in general a category to be 
meaningfully interpreted. 

The next section deals with opinion questions. The frequency of opinion 
questions relative to academic questions with clear-cut or wrong answers 
showed one inverted U relationship and two significant negative correlations 
for high SES in the first year. In the second year the data showed mixed but 
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mostly positive relationships for low SES and consistently negative but relatively 
weak relationships for high SEI5» These findings contradict both our own expec-* 
tations and the gon'ral literature which tends to favor opinion questions as one 
method by which a teacher can motivate students and get them to "think for 
themselves" about the subject matter at hand. Instead of the expected positive 
correlations, the data reveal only weak positive relationships for low SES 
students and consistently negative relationships for high SES students^ The 
discrepancy is probably due in part to the fact that we were studying second 
and third grade children, whereas most studies supporting opinion questions were 
done with older children. Also, it should be kept In mfnd that our learning 
gains criteria are such that teachers who stuck with curriculum relevant questions 
would generally be likely to do better than teachers who wandered from the 
specific curriculum goals Into related but, nevertheless, different areas, fn 
this context, it Is worth noting that the successful high SES teachers tended 
to stick to the curriculum and materials provided them, whereas the successful 
low SES teachers tended to supplement or substitute these materials* 

The teachers never failed to give feedback to a student who had expressed 
his opinion. However, as was the case with student Initiated comments, they 
rarely praised an opinion given by a student. However, the few analyses that 
could be run suggested that such praise was Important, It was strongly posi- 
tively correlated with student learning gains in low SES students (the only one 
of the two groups for which analyses were available). This is one of the few 
Instances of praise which showed clearly positive and strong correlations with 
student learning measures. Reasons for this are unknown, although It seems 
likely that praise of student opinions would be more likely to to genuine and 
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to be experienced as reinforcing and motivating than the perhaps more perfunctory 
praise given to correct responses to academic questions. In any case, praise 
following student opinions was not only positively associated with learning 
gains In the low SES students, but was correlated more strongly with gains 
than was praise following correct answers to academic questions. 

Criticism of student opinions was rare. No data In this category were 
available for the first year, and In the second year, frequencies were too low 
to allow analyses. The same was true for failure to give feedback to student 
opinions. Also, teachers very rarely disagree with student opinions. This 
seems appropriate at this grade level, when opinion questions are Intended 
largely as motivational devices and "discussion starters," as opposed to opinion 
questions asked of older students under circumstances where disagreement with 
the student's opinion (expressed without derogation of the student, of course) 
migh* be a useful and productive teacher response. 

The proportion of student opinions which was simply accepted without much 
conwientary by the teachers was low, and did not yield Interpretable findings. 
The percentage of student opinions which was Intsgrated Into the discussion 
topic was even lower, never occurring enounh to allow analyses. This Is 
further evidence that opinion questions are used largely as motivating devices 
at these grade levelt*, as opposed to higher grade levels where the teacher Is 
more genuinely Interested In soliciting a cognitive and reasoned opinion from 
the student concerning a complex question under discussion, 

in summary, self and opinion questions were relatively unimportant as 
correlates of student learning gains In this study, apparently because of the 
age of the students and the grade level Involved. Much of the classroom time 
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Is spent in Uunonut rat ion and practico of tool oKili'i !n those early grades, 
and even ttir; vorDal interchaniies whirj. do occur «iro cr^fifinud ulmost uxclu'Jvoly 
to question and answer seat. ions and dl'>cut»'^ions defiling with low level tactual 
matters that have clear-cut riqht or wrong answers, Consequontly, opinion 
questions are much less relevant and Important than they are at higher grade 
levels when students begin to deal with more abstract matters and to discuss 
questions that have no simple right or wrong answers. 

The hundred-thirty-one (131) variables discussed so far have ail dealt 
with aspects of public response or recitation opportunities. We now turn to 
private contacts in which the teacher Is Interacting with an Individual student 
only and where the Interaction concerns the student alone and not the class 
as c whole. These Interactions are lal-cled "private" because they deal with 
the Individual student's needs or behavior, although some of thorn are carried 
on loudly enough so that other m^nbers of the class or even as the class as 
a whole might hear tfiem. Nevertheless, the Interaction Is intended by the 
teacher to concern only the Individual student with whom she Is dealing, and 
is not meant as a teuching vehicle or managerial message to the class as a whole. 

The percentage of private contacts which was student initiated (vs. teacher 
Initiated) showed mixed findings rather than the positive correlations which 
had been expected. The general trend was toward negative relationships in low 
SES and positive ones In high StS, but there are several exceptions and quali- 
fications to this statement. As with a number of other variables which have 
been positively related to student learning gains in studies done at higfier 
grade levels, the present variable a;7peared to be relatively unimportant as a 
correlate of student learning gains with these second and third graders. The 
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SES difference, to the extent that It is genuine, probably represents a difference 
In the general proclivities of the teachers fn these two types of schools. The 
iOM SES teachers In general were particularly open to student Initiated contacts, 
and thus the tendency toward negative correlation probably resulted from the 
classrooms of teachers who were too open and who therefore had control and 
inanagemont problems. Conversely, the high SES teachers tended to be. If anything, 
somewhat less open to student Initiated contacts, so that the positive correlations 
which tended to appear for this group are probably reflective of this. Also, 
In qeneral, relatively more of the student Initiated contacts In low SES schools 

dealt with procedural or behavioral matters rather than with work related matters, 

the percentage of student Initiated work contacts which led to praise 
from the teacher showed mixed, but mostly negative, correlations with student 
learning gains. These data fit fairly well with other data Involving teacher 
praise, including praise during -teacher initiated work c»ntacts. One exception, 
however, was praise of opinions given by the students following opinion questions 
asked by the teachers. Praise In this case was positively correlated with gain 
especial iy In low SES. 

In addition to this difference In the nature of prals© Itself, It Is possible 
that the negative correlations for praise occurring In student Initiated work 
contacts appeared because much of it was directed at teacher dependent children 
who may have been overly responsive and In need of teacher praise to the point 
where they came to the teacher to show off any and all work. If this is true, 
it may also be true that teachers who wero higtier on praise in these situations 
wore teachers who failed to recognize what was happening and who. In general, 
wero more open to having their own behavior conditioned by the activities of 
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the children in-.tnad of vie© vursa. In sfiort, h\qh rates of praise in student 
initiated work contacts (pijrticularly if acconpunied by relatively low rnte*-, 
of praise in other contextual situations), nay indicute the teacher^ lack of 
awareness of the student^ dupondency on ho r, and she nay reinforce this dependency 
unwi tt I ngly, 

Studet.t Initiated work contacts involvinq criticism *(ere infrequent the 
first year, with the only significant relationship bolng a noqatlve correlation 
In low SIS, The second year data reveal generally ncgativo re tat ionsti i ps in 
low SES and generally potiitive relationships in high nrs. This fits with the 
pattern for criticism noted In the public response opportunity data to tfie 
effect that criticism is negatively associated with learning nalns in high SES, 
This has already been discussed at some length. 

The percentage of private work contacts (as opposed to contacts dealing 
with procedural matters) which were Initiated by the student (as opposed to the 
teacher) showed a mixed pattern cf relationships rather than the expected 
pattern of positive correlations. The first year data did reveal generally 
positive relationships (although most were relatively weak and somewhat 
curvilinear), but thu t»ocond year data revealed weak positive relationships in 
low SES and weak negative relationships in high SES. Note that this pattorn 
conflicts with the measure described earlier (0 132) dealing with the percentage 
of total private contacts which were student initiated. Taken together, these 
data Indicate that in the low SES schools high rates of student Initiation of 
work related contacts wore mostly positively related to student learning gains, 
while high rates of student Initiation of procedural contacts were mostly 
negatively related to student learning gains. In short, the low SES students 
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learned best when they cane to the teachers for help when they needed It, but 
not when they continually came to the teacher to ask questions about procedural 
matters rather than to got help witn their work. These data from tlie low SIS 
schools bear out expectations. However, the data from the high SE5 schools 
do not hanp toqether very well and are puzzling. The first year data suggest 
that the percentage of private work contacts which were student Initiated was 
generally poaltlvely related to learning gains, but the secoit^l year data suggest 
tho opposite. Neither set of data involvor- very strong relationships, so that 
perhaps the most that should bo said Is that this variable Is not a very Import- 
ant correlate of student learning gains in th'- high SLS schools. 

The followinq sot of variables concerns teactier behavior when students 
initiated individual contacts with them. Deloying deallnr^ with the student 
{telling hi-n to come back later or to waft ynl i I tho teacher had a chance to 
go to his desk and deal with the problerrf) showed mixed relationships In both 
SES groups. Tho data for low SES Indicate a general Inverted U relationship 
for this variable, suggest inq that delay was sor,.atirnes appropriate and that 
this was a freauont problen In low StS schools. Tho data for high SES schools 
are r^enerally positive except for a significant negative correlation in the 
first year, Indicating that In general delay is evon more app roar! ate In high 
SES schools, although again thf; data are neither completely consistent nor 
particularly strong in some Instances. Most likely, the appropriateness of 
delay depends on what the teacher Is doing at tho time. !f a student Is 
seeking the teacher% attention In the middle of a reading group or other activity 
which would be unwise to Interrupt, delay Is probably appropriate. In contrast, 
Jf the teacher has nothing more important to do, 1 1 Is probably appropriate to 
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dedi with this student's need at ttu; mcjmont. Other data suggest that^at a 
more general level, the most successful teachers ninlmize such delays t?y 
developing specific rules about when students can or should approach them for 
help. They also provide alternative ways in which students can get help during 
times that they are not supposed to interrupt the teacher. The less successful 
teachers who lack such rules and procedures are often Interrupted continually 
by students seeking individualized help, sometimes to the point that their group 
lessons are Ineffective becaus.o of those constant Interruptions. 

The next two variables concern brief vs. extended feedback to students who 
Initiate interactions. The data on brief feedback indicate generally inverttd 
U relationships, although there are some exceptions. The data on long feedback 
suggest positive relationships for low SES and negative relationships for 
high SES the first year, but these are not replicated the second year. Here 
again, the confused findings are probably due to failure to take into account 
context and appropriateness. It seems likely that extended feedback would be 
appropriate In situations where the student does not understand the material 
and needs an extended explanation and whe-e the teacher has the time to give 
It to him. In contrast, brief feedback would be more appropriate where the 
student only needs a quick answer to a specific question and/or where the 
leacher does not have the time to interrupt something more Important in order 
to provide extended feedback to a student at the moment. 

The next variable deals with the percentape of student initiated contacts 
which involved personal concerns of the student (as opposed to work related 
Interactions). In tne first year, this variable yielded mixed findings for low 
SIS but consistent and rather strongly negative correlations for high SES. 
However, the second year data revealed weak and mixed curves In both SES groups. 
Thus, the first year data confirmed the expectation that high percentages of 
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student initiated contacts which involved personal concerns rather than 
academic work would relate negatively to st.jcjont learninrj, but these relationship 
do not appear in the second year. We do not Know why those first year findings 
did not replicate in year 2, 

Student initiated requests which were granted by the teacher showed a 
tendency toward negative relationships In low SES and consistently positive 
relationships In high SES the first year. In the second year, the data on this 
variable were more sparse, but this time the low SES data were mixed and the 
high SES data were consistently positive. The meaning of this is not unam- 
biguously clear; however, it seems likely that the SES difference reflects the 
difference in the nature of student requests. That Is, it seems probable that 
high proportions of student requests in the high SES schools were approoriate, 
and thus It was appropriate for teachers to grant time. In contrast, it seems 
likely that a sizeable percentage of student requests In low SES schools was 
Inappropriate or unfeasible, hence the negative correlations In this SES group. 

The percentage of student initiated requests which was delayed (the 
teacher ultimately grants the request but makes the student wait for some 
reason? showed mixed but mostly positive relations In low SES and mixed but 
mostly negative ones in high SES. Again, this probably reflects differences 
In the nature of the student requests. 

Student Initiated requests which were not granted by the teachers showed 
mixed data in low SES and a tendency toward inverted U relationships In high 
SES. The high SES curves were primarily negative, however, fitting with the 

data reported above. 

In summarv, data concerning grant! nq vs. delaying vs. not granting 
Student ;nltlated requests suggested that ti.e student initiated requests In 
high SES schools wore probably more consi «itontly feasible and appropriate than 
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the students/ requests in low SLS scf^ools^ and consequently that nrantlnq of 
such requost^ tundoU to bu por^itivcly .issociatod with learn inq rjains in hinh 
SES schools but negatively associated with learnlnq cjalns in low Sf.C schools. 

The data on percentage of student initiated contacts which Involved sharing 
personal experiences (i.e*, basically social interactions with the teacher) 
were not collected the first year. In the second yea r^ the coding system was 
revised to include this variable. There was a significant positive correlation 
for low 5CS and several negative relationships for high SCS. Tfils fits in with 
the qeneral pattern to the effect that successful tow SES teachers were warm 
and student oriented in a more general and more effective way than successful 
high SES teachers, who tended to bo more focused on academic interactions and 
teaching the curriculum. 

The percentage of private work contacts over itself plus public response 
opportunities provides an index of the relative frequencies of interactions with 
the teacher that occurred privately vs. those that occurred during public 
discussions or reading groups. This variable showed curvilinear, but mostly 
negative, relationships in the first year^ but the second year data were more 
mixed and 'ess i nterpretable, particularly for the low SES students. Thus, 
at best, those data provide weak support for the idea that frequent public 
response opportunities in reading groups and In whole class discussions are 
positively associated with learning gains in hIgh'SES classrooms. This variable 
appears to be essentially unrelated to learning qains In low SES classrooms. 

The variable procedural contacts over itself plus response opportunities 
gives an indication of the relative percentages of interactions ^rlth teachers 
that were devoted to procedural matters vs. those responses to questions devoted 
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to deallnc) with the curriculum. Negative correlations were expected for this 
variable, but the findings were sparse and mixed. The low SES data are somewhat 
positive, suggesting that Individualized contacts with the teacher, even when 
they deal with procedural rather than academic matters, may be more helpful 
than whole class discussions or other vet^jsal Interactions. The data for high 
SES classrooms did show the expected negative relationships, although they are 
usually curvilinear and there Is at least ons exception. 

The variable teacher initiated work contacts over teacher Initiated work 
contacts plus teacher initiated procedural contacts Indicates the degree to 
which the teacher focused on curriculum relevant topics In Initiating contacts 
with the children. The expected positive correlations for this variable 
were observed In low SES, although the :-elationshlps tended to be Inverted U*s 
rather than linear positive ones, while the relationships in high SES tended to 
be primarily negative curves. These data are part of the broad pattern suggesting 
that teacher di recti veness In general and teacher initiated inspection and 
discussion of student work is positively associated with student learning gains 
In low SES schools but negatively in high SES schools. We interpret this to 
mean that the low SES children require or at least benefit maxinally from this 
kind of teacher behavior, whereas the students in the high SLS schools seem to 
do better If they are instructed to let the teacher know if and when they need 
help. Systematic and frequent teacher inspoction of student worl< In high SLS 
schools could amount to needless over-kill and could be generally less successful 
in producing student learning; fjains than a system involving promotino student 
Initiation of work contacts when the student feels that he needs help. 
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Teacher initiated work contacts Involving praise correlated generally 
negatively with student learning gafns In the first year, in the second 
year, the relationships were positive for low SES but still negative for high 
SES. Here again, praise not only failed to show the expected positive correla- 
tions with student learning but even showed some significant negative ones. 
For low SES students, at least, the second year data suggest that praise In 
teacher Initiated contacts was useful. 

The next three variables Involve tht; degree of teacher observation and 
feedback to students in teacher initiated work contacts (mere observation 
without feedback vs. brief feedback vs. long feedback). Mere observation 
without any feedback at ail correlated mostly negatively In low SES, Also, 
all of the significant correlations for high SES were negative, but some of 
the curvilinear analyses revealed positive curves In year 1. In general, 
however, the data suggest that teachers who go around the room and watch the 
chi Idren work by looking over their shoulders but do not say anything to the 
children are relatively unsuccessful. 

Provision of brief feedback to the students showed mixed and largely 
curvilinear relationships. Provision of long feedback also showed mixed 
relationships, although here there was something of a preponderance of positive 
relationships In low SES and negative ones In high SES. The Inconsistency 
of the data suggests that these categories are too broad to be Interpreted 
very meaningfully, and appropriateness of these types of feedback would vary 
with the situation. However, there is some evidence that as a general rule 
high SES students more often need only brief feedback compared to low SES 
students who often need more extended feedback, as would be expected. 
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Data on percentage of teacher initiated , i nteractlons Involvinq ^>harfnq 
personal experiences or other purely social matters was not collected the first 
year. The second year data reveal generally mixed results for both qroups. 
Thus, this variable was not very important as a correlate of student learning 
gains. High frequencies of teacher Initiated social contacts neither motivated 
students strongly enough to affect their learning gains noticeably, nor cut 
Into the time they spent on academic work noticeably enough to affect learning 
gains significantly. 

Teacher initiated contacts which were management requests showed mixed 
data for low SES but mostly negative correlat'ons for high SES. The latter 
data tie in with other evidence that the more successful teachers had worked 
out some kind of "automatic" method of dealing with everyday management 
problems, so that they seldom had to make management requests. 

The next two variables deal with whether or not- the teacher thanks a 
student when he compiles with a request to do a favor or a management task. 
The data on these two variables are mixed but mostly positive In jow SES and 
mixed but mostly negatl'.'e In high SES. The low SES data make Intuitive sense 
and fit with the general pattern of warmth and student orientation revealed 
by these successful teachers in these schools. The negative relationshlos In 
high SES were unexpected and remain puzzling. It is possible that the teachers 
with high scores for thanking students for such roqucGts tended to do it in 
a way that seemed "phony," that embarrassed the students, or that had some 
kind of unintended negative effect on the students. It seems unlikely that 
thanking a student would in itself have a negative effect. However, the 
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thanks usually came after the request was completed by the student. Frequently, 
the task took some time. Meanwhile, the teacher was usually Involved In some- 
thing else, so thanking often meant breaking from present activity to turn 
attention to the student. Since management and favor requests were usually 
made to a student so the teacher didn't have to Interrupt her activities with 
the class, It Is likely that failure to thank is related to keeping up the 
momentum and pacing of class activity more than to "phony" thanks. Thus, our 
Interpretation of t^ese high SES findings is that this variable Is 
associated In some unknown way with more powerful and meaningful negative 
teacher behaviors. That Is, we do not believe that thanking students by 
Itself is bad; we believe that teachers who are high on the variable of thanking 
students also are teachers who do or do not do certain things that are more 
directly associated with student learning gains. 

The next three variables combine teacher evaluative reactions toward 
students across different contextual situations. The first variable is 
academic praise over academic praise plus academic criticism. Relationships 
are fnostly curvilinear in both groups, although, as might have been expected 
from earlier data, the general drift of the data is positive in low SES and 
somewhat negative in high SES. Probably the most noteworthy aspect of these 
data is that the lines and curves for the liirn SES teachers are not nearly as 
negative as mighi have been predicted from some of the eoriier data on 
criticism. This is more evidence that althounh these tuachers were demaadlng 
and critical to a degree, they were not hypercritical or negativisttc toward the 
students. In fact, the data on this variable suggest a good balance between 
praise and criticism of student work. 
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The next variable deals with bchaviorai pra r>e, whicfi was Infrequent but 
still allowed sovoral analyses to be complotod. Behavioral praise was praise 
for behavior that the teacher defined as "qood," such as cleaninn up the desk 
properly, qetttnq in line pronptly or appropriv^te ly, etc. The data reveal 
mixed and very weak relationships in high SLG, but consistent and rather stronq 
negative relationships in low Taken at f^ce value, at least, those data 

contradict notions bassd on behavior nodi ti cat ion Ideas, Behavior modificrG 
would predict a positive relationship between behavioral praise and qood class- 
room behavior which in turn should yield a positive relationship between 
behavioral praise and student learning gains. However, the opposite was found 
in the low SES schools. It should be noted, though, that behavioral praise 
data take into account only frequency of occurrence; the teaciiers were not 
coded for whether or not they praised appropriately or contingently. Also, 
several teachers in low SE5 noted that public recognition and praise was 
anbarrassina for students, maklncj them fooi awkward in front of thnir neers, 
so some teachers at least tended to avoid 't. Thus, it is possible that the 
behavioral pra-ise that did appear was given inappropriately, was qiven to only 
a few children who were "teacher's pets," etc. In any case, behavioral praise 
correlated strongly and consistently negatively with student I earn Inn gains In 
low SES schools. 

The next variable Is behavioral warnings over warnings plus critfcfsm. 
This variable Indicates the tendency for teachers to respond with a relatively 
mild and nonrejecting warning as opposed to a more Intense and rejecting 
criticism In situations where they felt It necessary to call attention to 
a student's misbehavior. These data show a sharp contrast between general 
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class data and reading group data. The data for general class reveal positive 
correlations with student learning gains for both SES groups. In contrast, the 
reading group data reveal negative relationships for low SES and mixed relation- 
ships for high SES. Positive relationships had been expected based upon 
Kounin*s (1970) findings that overreactlons by the teachers tended to produce 
a ripple effect and to compound rather than classroom control problems. 
Fruthermore, It was expected that teachers who tended to warn students would be 
generally more successful than teachers who failed to give such warnings and 
then ended up lashing out at students critically when misbehavior occurred. 
Thus, the data for whole group interactions in the mornings and afternoons fit 
expectations, but the reading group data largely contradict expectations. We 
do not know exactly why the differences occurred, although there was a 
systematic whole group vs. reading group difference In the nature of teacher 
behavioral Interactions. Teacher behavioral Interactions occurring In the 
whole group situation tended to occur as soon as something happened and when 
the teacher was paying attention to the class as a whole. In contrast, 
behavioral interactions that occurred when the teacher was busy with a reading 
group usually involved children who were not in the reading group. In effect. 
Children elsewhere In the class had become sufficiently disruptive that the 
teacher had to take time out from tht. reading group in order to correct the 
misbehavior going on outside of the reading group. It is probable, although 
there is no way to tell for sure from the data, that teachers waited for more 
intense and provocative kinds of disruptive misbehavior before interrupting 
their reading groups to intervene, and consequently that more of the misbehavior 
that they had to deal with while busy with a reading group was frustrating 
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enouqh to thorn to cause 1iiom to mact witfi critlci'im ntfhur than simnio war- 
ningb. This may bo the major roason for the contextual dtfforf;nce tjotwoon tho 
data for whole qroup interactions vs. the data for reading group interactions. 

Th© next five variables deal with aspects of classroom control based upon 
the work of Kounin (1970). The percentage of disciplinary contacts with 
students that involved one or more error (target error, timing error, or emo- 
tional overreactlon) unexpectedly correlated positively with learning gains In 
low SES, although it showed the expected negative correlation in high SES. 
This will be explained below. The relative frequency of target errors over to- 
tal errors was low, so that few analyses could be comp.leted. Those that were 
done suggested that target errors were slightly positively correlated with lear- 
ning gains In both groups, but the data were quite sparse. The data on timing 
errors (allowing a minor problem get out of hand so that It becomes a major 
disruption) was strongly negatively related to learning gains In low SES schools 
but showed a mixed pattern of relationships to gains In high SES schools. 
Finally, overreactlons showed a generally positive pattern of relationships to 
learning gains. 

The data for low SES teachers Indicate that overreactlons were somewhat 
positively related to learning gains and that timing errors were strongly 
negatively related to learning gains. Thus, In these classrooms It was 
particularly Important to "nip a problem in the bud" before It spread to other 
students or became more Intensely disruptive. In contrast, the more successful 
teachers In high SES schools tended to be those who made no errors at ail In 
dealing with student misbehavior, but who tended to err on the side of over- 
reaction when they did err. Thus, these teachers apparently were generally 
good classroom managers who seld^ had to deal with classroom misbehavior, 
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but whon they were sufficiently provoked to deal with It, they often overreacted, 
at least in the eyes of the classroom observers* 

The final variable In this set deals with teacher attempts to deal with 
misbehavior through non-verbal control (moving close to the disruptive student 
or touching him or getting his attention and making a meaningful facial expression 
or gesture). This variable showed generally weak and mixed relationships In 
both social class groups, although there was some tendency toward negative 
patterns for reading group contacts in the high SES schools. In any case, there 
was little support for this as a discipline method, despite Its frequent recom- 
mendation by behavior modifiers. The fact that the most consistent negative 
relationships were obtained for reading groups Is especially surprising, in 
that it Is most easy to use non-verbal cornmunicat ion as control mechanism in 
small group si tat ions where the children are close enough to be tapped or 
otherw i se contacted non- ve rba 1 1 y , 

The next three variables combine teacher faedback data in responding to 
student answers or in giving feedback during private contacts. Across all response 
opportunities, repeating the question divided by repeating dIus rODhrasinq or 
giving a clue plus asking a new question, showed a general pattern of negative 
correlations in low SLS (with one notable exception) and mixed data for high SES. 
These data for the combination of response opportunities are less enllghteninq 
^■^an some of the earlier data on these variables that broke them down more 
specifically. The general principle that appears to underline the findings Is 
iUe one mentioned earlier that low SES students benefit to some degree from 
attempts to repfirasc; the question or qive a clue, and that neither qroup 5f stu- 
dents, but particularly noi tnc fiigh SLS students, benefit from sinple repetition 
of the question without any form of help, 
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The next variable Indicates the relationship of qlvinq help to alterna- 
tives which do not Involve providing help. This again --hows a primarily positive 
although somewhat curvilinear set of relationships for low SES, and a curvilinear 
but more mixed set of relationships for high SES, 

Final iy» brief feedback over brief plus long feedback also shows mixed 
findings but a trend toward negative relationships In low SES and a positive 
one In high SHS. As pointed out earlier, high SES students generally need less 
extended teacher help than low GES students in completing their seatwork. 

The next set of data deal with mathematics contacts. Consequently, data 
appear In the tables only for morning and afternoon interactions^ and not for 
reading arouns (which did not involve math contacts bv definition). There was 
not enough information the first year on these variables to allow meaningful 
analyses. The second year data showed that the proportions of math contacts 
which were public rather than private was positively associated with student 
learning gains in the high SES schools and unrelated to student learning gains 
In the low SES schools. This indicates again that high SES students were 
capable of learning in larger groups and did not seem to require the personal 
supervision and attention of the teacher that the low SES student needed. 
Similarly, teacher Initiated private math contacts over total math contacts 
correlated negatively with gains In high SES schools consistently, but had mild 
positive relationships In low SES schools. This again Indicates that the low 
SES students needed teacher structuring but that the high SES students learned 
best when taught In groups and then left to their own Initiative If they 
needed help. Teachers who spent a lot of time Initiating contacts with the 
students for purposes of Inspecting their work were less effective in high SES 

schools than teachers who presented the lesson and then had the students come 
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to then for help If they needed It, 

The data on total teacher initiated math contacts over total math time 
showed positive relationships with student learning In language arts In the 
high SCS schools but no significant relationships with math, which was the 
learn I nq criterion of interest. 

Total mathematics response opportunities over total math time correlated 
positively with learning gains in the high SES schools. Indicating again that 
high SES students could learn and apparently learn most efficiently from verbal 
presentations and group settings, in contrast to the low SES students who 
appeared to learn better from more individualized and non-verbal practice. 

The last variable on the table, total teacher Initiated contacts over 
total teaching time. Is an Indication of the frequency with which teachers 
Initiated contacts with Individual students. This variable showed mixed 
relationships for both groups, although the data for low SCf- were stronger 
and fit with the general pattern noted previously to the effect that teacher 
Initiated contacts were beneficial in those schools. 

Teacher QuestlonnalrQ 

The questionnaire was administered to ail 26 teachers n?}rticiDatl ri ?n 
the study In vear 2, plus two teachers fro?^ year ( who coulfl not he ob'^erved 
In year 2 but who wanted to be Included. Thus, thlrtv t»n'-.^^ r-, conr,!et^;'j 
the questionnaire and interview. The questionnaire cor^al-r'j l^'jm', comlitinq 
of check Hsts^ scales, and percentage estimates, to which thr^ teach^-r^. 
responded bv check (nn, circling, or f filing fn a number. Th^ ftom^ deal^ 
wfth such tonics as proportton of time spent fn (ecturtr^ vs» cfasn discussion 
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vs. fn'ifvtdual seatwork; amount of tlrno spant In lessor, nr^n^ration; pro- 
portion of objective vs. subjective Impressions used In grayling students; 
types of motivating devices used; and factors felt to be essential or un- 
essential to good teaching. The nuestfonnalre also Included scales on which 
teachers could rate their teaching concerns, sources of teaching satisfaction, 
and beliefs about good teaching. 

Once the questionnaires were scored, the number of Items was reduced to 
a more managable form for purposes of Interpretation, Since standard factor 
analytic methods wer« Inapnroprlatf? In this case because the number of 
variables exceeded rhe number of subjects, the questionnaire was broken 
down Into smaller units which apoeared to be loglcslly related on a comron 
sense basis. Smaller parts of the questionnaire were analyzed, such as the 
sections on teacher concerns, the teacher opinion Inventory, and the section 
on satisfactions In teaching. Variables which showed good factor structure 
and high factor loadings in these andtyses were combined Into sum scores, after 
ad Just I nq the various ltem<s to make them uniform. For example, the new Item 
"motivating by use of oubllc reward's" was made up of such items as "high use 
of public recognition," "exemption from tests," "high use of competition and 
contests," and "giving Individual prizes and rewards," 

Where NO annears In the table, frequently curvilinear analyses could 
not be performed because variance on the Item was too low. In mqny of these 
cases subjects were nearly unanimous In agreeing or dl"»aqreelrq with th«! Item, 
A (agree) or D (disagree) aro typ^d tc tho far right of the table to Infjlcate 
the direction of unanimity on the Item, 
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Quest tonnat re Variables 

Data from the questionnaire variables appear on Table The first 
214 variables on the table are Individual Items that did Jt©! '^lu^'^'or '•"o- 
gether on factors; the remaining Items are combination scores roftecttng two 
or more Items which were added together after factor analyses revealed high 
Intercorrelatfons and good factor structure. 

The first variable, high percentage of objective grading, showed a 
single positive correlation with learning gains In low SES sc'^ools. 

Teachers reported that frequent discipline problems, In tiglr view, 
were due to lack of Interest In subject matter. This produced general ly 
negative correlations In both groups Including one sinnlf leant one in low 
SES, These negative relationships wore exD??cted; thoy probably r'^floct 
teachers* Inability to match their subject matter Instruction to their students* 
needs. 

The teachAr«s staylm at her desk a hl^h perc«^«tagrt of the tim*: (as 
reported by the teachers) showed weak and mixed relatlonsh I '^s for lov SES, 
but generally neo^tlve correlations for high SES, The latter rela*!onsh ios 
had been expected for both grours. 

The use of a high percentage of lectures an^l demonstrations s'^o//ec 
only generally negaMve curves *or arithmetic reasoning for both Qrrups. 
Once again, the lecture-discussion d^nension was found to to r'tlntiv;! y 
unimportant at these -^rada levels. ^>%tnn a hirjh oercenta'^o of '^u^i^'i^^'i 
with only one correct answer produced two negativ* corrglatiors, nn^ln 
in arithmetic reasoning, and two small curves for both grouns. Theso two 
variables, high percentage of I'^ctures and demonstrations and hiah per- 
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centage of Questions with one correct answer, wouM seen^ to be aoproortate 
methods for teaching math, at I**a5t In low SCS schools. However, the negative 
relationships were confirmed to arithmetic reasoning and wer^ stronger In hlqh 
SES schools, 

A h!rh errorless performance required for general class discussion 
showed generally negative relationships and two Inverted 'J-shaped relationships. 
Indicating an optimal error rate, as found In thj process data from the study. 
Likewise, a high fdeai errorless rate In reading oroups showed negative 
relationships for high SES and mixed relationships for tow SES. This again 
fits with other findings Indicating that an error rate which Is too low Is 
ineffective for high SES children, who benefit more fron harder questions 
and more challenge. 

Teachers reporting a high use of the context or whole word approach 
In teaching reading tended to be less effective In high SES classrooms. 
However; the rel^^tfonshlp was with arithmetic computation gains, and thus 
Is of questionable meaning. Silent reading In reading groups showed one 
significantly neg^tlvA correlation with word kno'vledge qalns for low SES 
teachers. Apparently, low SES children need practice In reading aloud before 
they are able to read silently very effectively. 

Teachers reporting a high percentage of Individual reading In reading 
groups for high SES showed an optimal level of Individual reading; the 
Inverted U-shaped curves for low SES were unlnterpretab to. 

The practice of allowing students to call out corfvn^nts showed nc data 
at alt In high SES and one weakly positive relationship In low SES, 

The reported assignment of a large amount of seatworK showed a single 
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strongly positive correlation for low GES schools. Th;", mo/ be relotod to a 
larger cluster of variables Indlcatlna that practice an < <jr;il at these ir^de 
levels Is an effective teaching method for low 5ES children, because It allows 
for repetition of skills they need to practice. Assignment- of large amounts 
of homework, however, showed mostly negative relatlonshlns for low SES and 
no data for high SES, as expected , 

No Important relationships <;how ud again until variabi-^ /'36. Isachor 
report Im a high frequency of severe disruptions In thoir cl.issos tend tc 
show postlTive relationships In both groups, but with only ono significant 
one for high SES. fhls Is surprising, since most of our data Indicate that 
effective classroom management tonds to Inhibit disruptions from trsaking out 
at all and that good classroom control was associated oosltlvely with learning. 
Perhaps teachers who report this as a problem actually exert tighter control 
In thefr classes than teachers who aro less concerned about disrupt i^.ns. 

Teachers reoortfng that they publicly praise a child fr'sauertlv 
motivation to others tended to be effective In both SES groups. This Is 
at some variance with the data from our high and tow Inference measures, 
which show that very little praise actually occu-s, and that the results of 
this praise tend to b** mixed and generally weak. In any case, the relatively 
successful teachers believed that they used public praise more often than 
other teachers, even though observations showed that they did not. 

Giving a high number of different assignments on any given day shoved 
one weak Inverted-U curve for low SES and one slightly negative sloping curve 
for high SES, which are better left uninterpreted. 

Effective low SES teachers reported that they frequently had students 
react to other students* answers. This Is possibly related to patterns In 
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other data Indicating that It Is especially Important to get resDonses from 
students In low SES, and It probably also helped keep students attentive. 

The regular use of praise as a motivational technique showed no data 
In high SES. This tack of data for high SES Is actually a lack of variance, 
since almost all high SES teachers reported that they used praise to a great 
extent. Almost no teachers In high SES Indicated that they oralsed any less 
than "frequently". Relationships were mixed for low SES, however, showing one 
positive and one negative relationship. Again, teachers In general be I leved 
that they praised much more often than they actually did. 

The reported use of smiling faces and gold stars as rewards revealed 
generally negative relationships In both groups. This was especially strong 
In high SES, where there were several significant curvilinear relationships 
which were mixed but generally negative. These teacher perceptions also 
conflict with process observations, which indicated that the more successful 
teachers used symbolic rewards more often (I.e., the rftlatlonshtos were 
posltl ve). 

Granting of special privileges showed generally shallow U-shaped curves 
In both groups. These curves tended to be more In the negative direction for 
low SES, but slightly positive for high SES, In general, teacher perceptions 
of their praise and reward behavior were Inaccurate (contrasting with generally 
accurate perceptions In most other areas). 

The belief that Initiating, direction, and administering were necessary 
to good teaching tended to correlate negatively In high SES and positively 
In low SES, although only a single weak relatlonshlo showed uo for each grouo. 
This Is additional evidence to the effect that teacher direction Is Important 



for low SES children, but less so for hi^]h Sf.S children. 

The belief that unify! th^ proun was Important to qord t^agchinn snowed 
two untnterp re table U-shaped curves for both rj -oups. Thp belief that 
dfagnosfnn learning problems Is necessary to qood teaching revealed no data 
for low SES (because all teachers rated this as extremely important), and 
essentially positive relationships In high SES, as expected. 

Making curriculum materials showed generally positive relatTon'ihips 
across the board, as expected, for high SES, although the curves peaked at 
optimal levels. For low SES, the curves tend to be mixed and somowh^t con- 
flicting. The SES differences could have resulted from differential teacher 
perceptions of the Item. Perhaps low SES teachers read this Tuestfon as making 
remedial material where necessary, while high SES teachers read it as making 
enrichment materials. In any case, here again the teacher perception data do 
not fit observed behavior*, coder ratings suggested that use of homemade 
materials was positively related to learning In low SES but negatively in 
high SES. 

The belief In exposing children to enriching community activities was 
strongly negatively correlated in low SES but showed no relationships at all 
In high SES, At this point, this lb a difficult finding to Interpret, There 
Is no reason to suspect that exposing low SES children to enriching community 
activities would be "bad" or ineffective. One possibility Is that teachers of 
low SES children do not see this as a high priority Item compared to diagnosing 
learning problems or other variables more Immediately related to classroom 
learning. 

There were two generally positive relationships for the Importance of 
participating In school activities for each group, while participating In 
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professional and civic life revealed one negative relationship for low SES 
and one positive relationship In high SF.S. Thus, neither of these variables 
was <;trongly related to learning. 

Involving students In ugly or distressful aspects of subjects showed a 
single negative relationship for low SES schools, and no other relationships. 
Apparently* effective low SES teachers did not feel that this was Important 
or desirable for theJr students. 

Quickly Informing students of the correctness of their answers showed 
negative relationships to word knowledge gains In both grouos. These curves 
contradict the Idea that feedback must be Immediate to be effective, although 
the relationship was significant for only one criterion test. 

Encouraging the tackling of hard problems showed two Inverted U-shaped 
relationships for high SES and two positive correlations as well. Indicating 
that there Is an optimal level In the tacklino of hard '>rr5bl©ms s»nd an ontjmai 
level of difficulty Involved. This fits In well with the optimal error rate 
findings reported earlier. Up to a certain point, difficult problems are 
challenging for high SES students onu tend to maximize qains. The relationships 
In low SES were relatively week and mixed, however. 

Stress on giving exact instructions on each task showed two generally 
negative relationships In high SES. This could be Interpreted as overdwelUng 
to the point of boredom^ a practice v/hich other data has shown to b«~: rather 
Ineffective for high SES students. The rolgtlonsh'rs i^i low "^fS sr« r?5thf?r 
Shallow and difficult to Interpret, 

Engaging students In drama and music showed generally n<?o;itive r;ut weak 
relationships for both groups, suggesting that, while imoortgnt, these did 
not rank as high as some of the other activities believed necessary for qocd 
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teaching. Also, these teachers' qafns were in subject nafter areas, so that 
proficiency In music and drama was not ^?xpected to b« ifiDortant. 

High use of peer tutorfnq showed no data for hi'^h CES and onr rafhor weak 
negative relationship in low SCS. The latter finding Is the same as the one 
noted In the observations, suggesting that low SES children do not benefit 
much from peer tutoring In these early grades when thev arr^ still more 
dependent on the teacher. 

Kreauent praise showed strong negative relationships In low SES and weak 
and mixed relationships In high SES. This Is one of several findings for 
praise which are mutually conflicting. In some Instances, no data cpnnar 
because all teachers reported that they believed praise to be extremely 
Important. In other cases, relatlonshlos simply failed to show up. In this 
case, there are strong negative relationships. As we have stated before, even 
though teachers may report that praise Is extremely Important, their reports 
do not coincide with the behavioral data and with other data from the study 
showing that praise, overall, tends to occur relatively Infrequently. 

We suspect that this may be one of the several variables on which teachers 
say one thing and do another. A possibility for the strong negative findings 
for praise Is that there Is a tendency, at least In low SES, for children to 
be embarrassed by public praise. Many low SES teachers mentioned that they 
tried to avoid publicly embarrassing a child by praising him In front of his 
peers, thereby setting him up for posslbio peer rejection. Howovor, private 
Pf Mse from the teacher tends to be seen as facilitating and encouraging. 

Belief In preparing students for the Metropolitan and Stanford Achievement 
Tests tended to be negatively related to gains. This was surprising, since 
these teachers were selected on the basis of their performance In producing 
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Student gains on these tests. Ironically^ teachers least concerned about test 
performance were most successful In producinq It^ and vice vers^!* 

Two shallow and rather uninterpretable curves appear for arranging* 
attractive bulletin boards, one for low and one for hiqh SES, Thus, data on 
bulletin boards proved unimportant, despite the stress some'^lmes placed on 
this aspect of teaching. 

L^comlnq Involved In out-^of -school problems tended to show generally 
positive relationships In high SES and U-shapad relatlonsh i ns In tow SES, 
making It difficult to Interpret flndinqs for the latter. The data for high 
SES teachers fit data for "participating In professional and civic life," which 
also was positively related to learning In high SES. 

Hlqh effective hlqh Sl^S teachers reported that working with bocks and 
Ideas Is a source of high satisfaction for them, fio data, however, aooeared 
for low SES teachers. Given that these teachers were selected on th.3 basis 
of their success In producing cognitive gr!tns In children, 't Is not surorislnn 
that reported satisfactions In working with books and Ideas was correlated 
with teaching success. 

Satisfaction from non-teaching duties showed mixed relatlonsh Ins which 
are difficult to Interpret, 

For the set of variables Involving general practices !n presenting seat 
work, stress on presentation of new material showed one negative correlation 
for SES. There were U-shaped curves In each group for summarizing new 
material, and weak negative correlations for both groups for practicing 
new material. Negative relationships appeared In low sr*] for rlvlno ilrrctlons 
for fol low-UD seatwork. There were positive but weak relationships for high 
SES for this variable. In general, the teacher self-report for ^hls 'iroun of 
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of seatwork presentation variables showed no consistent positive relationships 
with learning gains, only negative relationships which are difficult to 
Interpret appeared. 

Having the entire class line up often was negatively correlated In both 
groups, as expected. This Is probably an Indicator of poor classroom manage- 
ment. Involving ovar-emphasls on lining up and perhaps also wasting time with 
unnecessarily long transitions. 

An Inverted U-shaped relationship appeared for each SES group for using 
the success or failure of assigned work as the most Important basis for assigning 
grades. There was a single negative relationship In low SES for the acknow- 
ledgment of effort In assigning grades. It appears that level of success deter- 
mines the grades students will get, although the relationship Is curvilinear 
rather than absolute. 

Teachers In high SES schools reported that their own teacher-made tests 
were less effective In determining or making decisions about students. No 
other data appear for this group of variables. This supports some other Infor- 
mation In our data Indicating that standardized achievement tests or curriculum 
based tests tend to work well with high SES children but not necessarily 
with low SES children. 

There were generally negative and weak relationships for the use of 
learning centers without audio-visual aids. Teachers In both groups tended 
not to report this as a frequently used teacher resource. 

The next variables deal with things reported as serious oroblems. A 
wide range of student achievement showed one positive correlation In low SES 
classrooms but no data for high SES (because all teachers In these schools 
did not see this as a problem). The nature and quality of Instructional 
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materials showed a sinnle negative curve for low 5ES. The relationship was 
exactly the opposite, however, in high TjES, The nature and quality of 
Instructional materials was often mentioned by low SES teachers as a serious 
concern, chiefly because they saw a need for materials specifically designed 
for children in low SES class rooms. In any case, low SES teachers who were 
dissatisfied with materials were more successful, but dissatisfied high SES 
teachers were less successful. 

Effective low SES teachers also reported that they would like more help 
from clerical and secretarial staff. This is of major concern In low income 
schools which are frequently short-handed. In high SES schools, however, 
teachers who voiced this complaint were less successful than average. 

More time to develop new programs showed a single negative correlation 
for low SES, which is not readily explainable. Also, more time to plan dally 
activities showed generally negative correlations for low SES, though some 
positive correlations for high SES, High SES teachers also reoort that they 
would like more time to relax and think. There were several nositlve corre- 
lations for this variable. No data appeared for low SES teachers, since all 
of them saw this as a serious need. 

The next set of relationships concerns beliefs, attitudes, and onlnlons 
about teaching and Its methods and goals. There were negative correlations 
for avoiding competition In front of the whole class. Successful low SES 
teachers believed that some forms of whole class competition were beneficial. 

Effective high SES teachers believed that good teachers admitted their 
Ignorance oponly. Several positive correlations appeared for this variable In 
high SES, fto data appear in low SES because all teachers agree. In high SES, 
this was one of the strongest and most general correlates of student learning. 
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Both groups of effective teachers tended to agree that ft was not good 
to enter grades fn a grade book wh?le children recited In front of the class, 
as expected. 

Low SES teachers reported that math was as easy to learn as any other \ 
subject. This is one of several variables showing the Importance of positive 
expectations (the belief that the teacher can and will succeed In meeting her 
goals). 

Generally negative relationships across the board appeared for having 
children repeat poor work as punishment. Successful teachers do not see this 
as an effective punishment, believing that it would only servo to turn students 
off. 

Two weak negative relationships, also appeared In both groups for gearing 
teaching to clty-wlde tests. Although there were no city-wlde tests as such, 
nationally normed ach I eveir-ent tests, tests based on the textbooks, or specially 
prepared tests produced by the teachers themselves were used. Again, the 
teachers least concerned about test scores tended to be the most successful. 

Effective teachers In low SES tended to discount the Idea that the 
teacher's personality Is more Important than her teaching methods. However, 
this was not true for high SES teachers, where there were generally oosftlve 
relationships. Perhaps low SES teachers spent a great deal of time In Drac- 
tlclng, remediation, and In getting across skills to their students, so that 
teacher personality was less of a factor for them than their ability to engage 
their students In practice of needed material. 

Strong positive relationships appeared In high SES on all subtests for 
the belief that effective teaching requires the teacher to know the backgrounds 
of her students. The relationships for low SES were positive but weak. The 
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Strong and Impressive results for high SES were expected, but not the weak 
ones In low SES, since the practice of Knowing students' t}ac*<grounds should 
be effective for low SES teachers as well. 

The belief that without proper training mental abilitlos rcmfiln undeve- 
loped showed shallow Inverted U-shaped curves for t<vo of the mat^ suf)tests, 
suggesting that to some extent training Is Important but too llt-^Ie or too 
much to the point of overdwelling and boredom Is detrimental. It Is appro- 
priate that these relationships should show up In the math -subtests rathor 
than In the others, since math Involves more drill and momori /«tlon. 

The reported belief that the teacher's main Job Is Intollectual training 
for students showed two conflicting curves for low SES and two invertod U- 
shpaed curves for nigh SES. Thus suggests that, at least In high SES, there 
fs an optimal level of Intellectual training that Is desirable for students. 

Effective high SES teachers tended to agree that some students ask too 
many questions. The relationships for low SES, however, were shallow and 
mixed. It Is likely that high SES teachers encounter more frequent student 
questions, since students In high SES classrooms are likely to be less shy, 
to show a greater ariount of eagerness to respond, and to how competitiveness 
In gaining the teacher's attention. 

No readily Interpretabia data appear for the belief In the Importance 
of small group discussions. This bears out other data suggesting that this 
technique Is of little Importance In the early grades. 

High SES teachers do not agree that problem solving Is one of the main 
purposes of school. This Is a rather surprising finding considering the 
emphasis on academic achievement at this level, Perhaps the negative rela- 
tionships reflect an affective Interest, although they may reflect belief In 
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the tmoortance of teaching basic tool skills In the early grades and sevinq 
problen^-solv I for later. 

Effective high GF:S teachers agroed that It Is natural and healthv for 
children to resist the teiicher. There wFro strongly po"5ltf7e r^jlatlonsh ips 
across several of the subtest group? for hl^h SES. It M likely that 
"resist I nrj the teacher" was not seen as a behavioral problen so much as an 
assertion of Independence, The relationships for low SES show no particular 
pattern (serious behavioral resistance was probably nwre common here). 

The statement that the teacher should talk to the child as she would to 
an adult revealed one significant neqatlve relatlonshlo In low SES and one 
significant positive relatlonshin In high SES, again sho*;lng different 
beliefs for these two grouns. It Is possible that this attitude Is reinforced 
by the facts tha+ lalklnq to hi^h SES cnll-iron as adults i-: llkrj / t-. ofj / cff 
and that verbal control Is effective, nther high Infer^nco data Indicated 
that a simple, caln discussion of tho Incident tends to be an effective method 
of control with high 9>U.S children, but not for low SES. 

There Is general agreement among effective teachers In both SFS groups 
that a good teacher lets the kids do the work rather than doing It for them 
or allowing them to cooy from othor children. These relatlonshlns are 
especially consistent In high SES, 

effective high SES teachers tend not to agree with the notion +hf}t the 
only Important thing to teach Is a DrlnciDlt', One negative r*-; latlonshin 
appears for this variable, along with one- -^oneraliy nenativ? rjioninq curvo. 
This fits with other interview Items inrjlc^jtim t'-.at hi^h *-oachoro Dr'jfor 
teachlnq facts over global concepts, ^/'^ Infororrs^ this a-, -r* oxnros:,tor' 
the teacher* s concerns that children rf^cently havQ not '^een tauoh* fac*s 
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sufficiently, and that there has been an over-emphasis on -^rocess, as fn the 
"new math", iUgh SES teachers havr- expressed concern *hat while children 
understand process they have not had enouqh practice In ro+f^ memorization of 
those skills which must be learned by rote, e.g. multin I Ic^tlon tabies. 

A single neqatlve correlation appeared for low Sf* teachers for tho 
statement that explanations should bo short In order t© retain Intr.rQst, r .!-, 
qa?»ln Indicates that successful teachers, especially In low SES, had 
high expectations. 

The belief that peer tutoring Is good teaching technique Is not supported 
in low SES. This Is replicated In other data suggesting low SES children are 
more dependent on the teacher and have not yet qalned the skills needed to 
benefit maximally from pe«r tutoring. 

One negative relationship and one Inverted ii-shar>©d curve appeared, for 
high SCS only, for the practice of ass'inlnq material and then insurlnr; *hat 
the students gat to work. 

The rated importance of acquiring knowledg*) -jaslc to a '-.atlsfyinq fanlly 
life showed general negative correlations In both grouDS, but these corre- 
lations were stronger for high SES teachers. We suspect that these negativs 
relationships are related to the fact that these teachers ware selected or 
the basis of their ability to produce cognitive gains In their children and, 
consequently, that the more successful ones should emphasize mastery of skills 
necessary to cognitive development (ev«»n thounh *hev deennhaslzed the Imoor- 
tance of test scores as such), 

^Jo data appeared In low SCS for the Importance o< usinq adv*-:nco crnoni/er 
because these teachers all agreed wits tni-, i^o". Onn un I r^;^^• tat fo cjr/'- 
appeared for high SES, This variable nrov^d unf-nportant -rocoss catJa .-^l-.o. 
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as noted earl ler. 

iUj^i offectlvo iow Slj teachers r^port^rj t^^r^^ -^ro/ ^^tleverJ r-ij^ ^^ncners 
Shouiii asK frequi^ntty If students understand. It fs p^s^il-.l- -^hi^ "Ws varfabi 
Is related to oaclng; it may be oni* method v\/h!ch lov SL" ^nac-^^frs u^o tc nuaqe 
the level of their students and the best paclnn of tf^elr |r^s3orii» 

Conflicting relationships appear for tho bello^ tNat a ^-fjach* r ohoui^ 
discourage students from movinn around the roon freely^ 

Low SES teachers tended to not anre*^ that dir^ctiv^ ^9ac*~Mnq nrocuce'^ 
a more passive student. This Is an additional, t^ou^h small, nfoce of 
evidence In support of the effectiveness of teacher controlled learninq for 
low SES chl Idren. 

One surprising set of negative findings appeared, for high SES teachers 
only^ concerning encouraging children to Delleve that they can succecl* 
There are no data for low SES, t^ecauso teachers were u nan I nr. us in aqreeinq 
with this statewntt V/e do not know why this Item correlutod negatively 
for high SES; rnost other data reo^^dlnq exDOctations s'.owed nositlv^ rela- 
tionships with learning, r^erhans •^'he sucr.es iful high 5£S teachers Inter-^ret^d 
this item to Imply unrealistic ^incoura'^e'nent (urging children to strive ^or 
goals which they are unable to neet). 

High SES teachers reported that they often frfnoro students who continually 
raise their h'.mds» we susDOCt that this Is a healthy strateny, at least at 
this level, because rverly eager and corrnetftlve studen-^^. If they condition 
the teacher to call on thenn too often, n^y prevent her from calling on orher, 
less eager sturfonts. We susD^ct that tht^s Is a deliberate attempt or th^> o^rf 
of these teachers to r>e ^,erta*r. tr^at cac*- 'li'^u^Jen^ qr-^s ^ choree. 

The belief that effective loarnlnn corre-^. fron a Ir-'^icafly organiz^^d 
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text showed a single negative relationship for low SES, Low SES successful 
teachers felt that .3 loclcally orqani^ed toxt nay not be the best ve'iiclr. for 
tr'jnsferriny Information or for i>>ttlnq n skill across to children. Other 
data suggest that curriculum materials may bo more anproortate for high '"/ES 
students than for low SES students. 

There were two positive relatlonshlDS, one in high SES and one In low 
SES, for the belief that teachers should bo wrong someTimes, Tnis Is probably 
a method of challenging students and keeping their attention. 

The belief that the teacher's primary job is explaining subject ma+T«r 
Showed only one positive correlation in lo.y SES. In high SES, there were a 
s«rfes of U-shaped curves suggesting an Interaction between this variable? and 
one or more others. 

Reminding children to ask when they don't understand had no data for low 
SES and negative relationships In high 5ES. Perhaps the majority of children 
In high SES schools are less timid and do not need to be r^jmlndod to ask when 
they don't understani. In any case, these teacher, felt that It was not impor- 
tant to emphasize this with them. 

The belief that thare arc no specific rules for effective teaching showed 
one negative correlation for low SES. This suggests that iow SES teachers are 
very aware of specific strategies us'?d to teach their students. 

The belief that routine can adversely affect l^^arnin^ w^'*, noqg*ivo in 
high SES and produced no data for low SFC, "ost low Zr.Z tf.-ach'-rs n\->^nrfif,ii 
with this Item, This is one of a series of variabl^.s //hich r.uqno'-^t tfi.jt more 
challenging, stimulating, and less roufln'^zec organization o* the clossroom 
works well for teaching high SES pupils, f.'o data anpearod for high SES for 
the belief that teaching should be evafuatod indencnder*{ v of l-?arntnn results. 
Two negative correlations appeared for low SES classrooms, Tnis relationship 
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{$ not surprising In view of the fact that these teachers were selected on the 
basis of their consistency In producing learning gains. Consequently, they 
would be expected to be concerned about learning results and tc tie their 
teaching methods to strategies which produce these results. 

The belief that without practical usefulness. Knowledge Is without value 
showed an expected negative correlation (for low SES) and two weak curves. 
Negative relationships were expected on the basis that successful teachers 
would value knowledge for Its own sake. 

One single negative correlation appeared for high SES for the belief that 
teaching techniques must be adapted to Individual students. Perhaps successful 
hlqh SES teachers believe that their children can benefit from group Instruction 
and that Individualization Is not crucial. 

The teachers* opinion that In most classes students should be ability 
grouped produced no data for high SES classes, since all high SES teachers 
agreed with the Idea of grouping, A few weak negative, correlations appeared 
for low SES classes. 

The next variable showing I nterprctab ie data is the bciief that a good 
teacher never uses compulsion. This produced stronq negative correlations across 
the board In low SES, and weaker negative correlations in ^iqh GFS, Apparently, 
effective teachers have found ways to get their students to pTform .•/ith'-.ut 
resorting to compulsion. 

The belief that It Is unnecessary tc V.nov/ indf vidua! students ^'^W 
showed positively rising curves in hiqh SES but no data for low SE3, Lack of 
variance for low SES was due to the fact that almost all of these *each^rs 
disagreed with the statement. The data for hinh SES teacher-; aqroe .-/i^h an 
earlier Item I. suggesting, contrary to expectations, that fhe> nore successful 
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teachers were not concerned about Individualization. 

The opinion that objective exams are not good because they produce no 
original Ideas showed positive relationships for high SES and weak, but 
negative, relationships In low srs. This was somewhat expected, because, as 
with previous variables, more challenge, more stimulating teaching, and more 
emphasis on creativity, tends to be positively related to learning, fn the 
high SES classrooms. The negative relationships for low SES suggest that 
many objective exams are testing product-type knowledge, and low SES children 
are better able to respond to this type of examination question than they are 
to the more complex process-type questions. 

The belief that students should reneat grammar construction until correct 
produced no data In low SES and one uninterpretable curve In high SES, Tne 
curve suggests a slightly negative relationship for this variable. 

Effective teachers In both groups tended to report that It was Important 
to make definite rules about good teaching. This Is confusing, because 
those teachers also stated that they saw .eaching as an art rather than a 
science (Item 192), 

The reported belief that teachers sf^ould be expected to spend son's free 
time with students If It would help them loarn produced no data for lo// ZZ''-> 
because all teachers agreed with the Item, but there were se^/'^re! inwrt^d 
U-shaped curves In high SES. These suggest a belief that a ce-rtain anour.t 
of teacher time is beneficial, but that too much is counter-productive 
and can produce student dependency. 

The belief that It is unrealistic that students can get along without 
teachers showed negative corre latlon'i In nl^h SES, fitting In with fh^ pattern 
previously seen, that high SrS childr3n can work more independently and work 
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alone longer without nalp from the- teacher, we suspect that thi^ is less 
true for low ^Z^, student:;, however. 

The belief th.it one should not do a lot of oril ovnlu^jti-^n of ? ■-t'rJorit''- 
work showed negative relatlonshins tn low SE5, suggesting that oral ovaluatlon 
of 3tudent*s wcrk Is viewed an a method for introducing redundancy and fee'lbaci' 
Into dally lessons so that children may g^t a better idea of correct or 
appropriate answers. There were no data for high 5ES because all teachers 
disagreed with the statement. 

The next variable for which data appear Is the belief that teaching is 
an art, not a science. Effective high ^CS teachers aqreed with this state- 
ment, though no data appear for low SES because the entire group of teachers 
agreed with the Item. 

Conflicting data appear for the belief that If instruction Is clear, few 
discipline problems occur. Generally, no relationships showed up In low SE5, 
There were two Inverted U-shaped curves for high SES suggesting that clear 
Instructions are valuable to a point but that after that more explaining could 
aiiount to ovor-dwel I Ing, hence boredom and iTK>re discipline problems. 

Effective high SES teachers generally agreed that non-achievers should be 
failed, while no data appeared f-^r low SES for this variable sine© all low SES 
teachers disagreed that these students should be failed. Low SES teachers 
tended to disagree with the statement that lecture Is seldom desirable. This 
relates to other data suggesting that exnlalnlng and practice are Important 
at this grade level for these children. 

Competition In bees Is believed desirable oy effective high SES teachers, 
but It relates negatively In low SES, This supports earlier data suggesting 
that competition, stimulation, motivation, nd independent activity are seen 
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as mor© Important for high SES children than for low SE5 children. 

The next <»et of variables are those on which teachers rated thefr 
degree of concern. The nature and quality of Instructional materials was not 
a great co»"icem In either group. Negative correlation? apRoared for this variable 
In both groups. However, frustration with routine and Inflexibility ot the 
classroom situation was positively related to learning In hich SES. This fits 
with the previous data suggesting that routine can adverse I v affect learning. 
This is more support for the notion that high SES students can accommodate to 
changes In schedule and routine without a jireat deal of uoset, can work 
Independently, and frequently require challenge and stinulation. 

Becoming too personally Involved with students showed a oonoral !y n-i^oatlvc 
trend In low SES, suggesting that this is not a t.oncer-> for '■os'? t^acher'^, 
and a shallow inverted U-r.haped curve in hi^h SES, DiTincsinq atuden*- loarnlno 
problems did not appear to be a concern in either group, Althounh too many 
non- Instructional duties were of concern to effective low SES toachers, this 
relationship did not hold for high SES. 

Insuring that students grasp subject matter fundamentals showed two 
curves, one In each group. The curve for high SES is gonoraily negcitlv- 
In slope. 

Working with too many students each dav shcv/ed a sfnql'^ negative rei3"*'ion- 
shlp In each group. This aoparently wds not a major concern for affective 
teachers. Concern about uncierstandlng the philosophy the scnoci was 
generally negatively related In high SES, with Tilxed fin-finq-. for low 'EC. 
Concern about students ^ho disrupt class showed an inverted 'J-shapo'i curvo 
for low SES and a shallow iJ-shaped curve for hlq^ SZZ, "cnc-^m .ih-.ut s+.'ion* 
use of drugs was strongly negatively related in both groups. This is rue-, loss 
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of a concern at these early grades thgn ft might be at higher grade levels. 

Effective io»/ SEG teachers I nd lea 1^:1 concern about whether each student 
was getting what he needed. This variable produced several positively rising 
curves, as was expected. in high 5ES, on the other hand. Inverted U-shaped 
curves indicated that concern about making sure that each student got what 
he needed was facllltatlve only up to a point. 

Concern about the emotional and social needs of students was minimal, 
showing only one negative relationship for high effective low SES teachers. 

The next set of v?irlables, beginning with ff2\3, are those which clustered 
together on factors. Item scores were collansed to produce 62 combined scores. 

The first of these Items Is the practice of using public rewards such as 
peer approval, symbols, or stars. Positive rei atlonsh Ins were found for high 
SES and also for low SES, though none of the latter were significant. This 
bears out the data from observer ratings of teacher behavior. 

Emphasis on good classroom control showed Inverted iJ-shaped relationships 
for high SES, indicating that there Is an optimal level of classroom control. 
Little control yields low gains due to chaos, while too much control may lead 
to a restrictive repressive classroom climate which Is detrimental to academic 
achievement. The patterns for low SES are conflicting and less easy to 
Interpret, however. 

The belief In the Importance of individualizing student learning showed 
two shallow curves, one for each group. These relationships are best be 
left uninterpreted. 

Belief In the Importance of ornanlzing and motivating was genorally 
negatively related in low SES, and no particular patterns emerged for niq'^i 
SES, It Is possible that organizinc and 'motivating wore not of high concern 
to these teachers because they were not a probiem. They may do their things 
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routlnelyt 

Belief In the Importance of affectiv"; aspects of te;=jchinq showed no 
particular patterns* Only a single negative correlation for low SE£ emergod 
for teachers' gaining satisfaction from working with people* 

High effective high SES teachers reported satisfaction from dedicating 
themselves to difficult teaching problems. This Is ^upoorttvo of other 
evidence showinc that thore Is a certain dotermi nation In the*'^e teachers 
to get across subject matter and to produce gains in students. 

Effective low SES teachr?rs did not a^ree with the statonont that exams 
were good devices to help teachers evaluate student I earn I no. TnK fits with 
some other evidence to rhe effect that exam*;. In qenera!, lack valldltv 
for many low SES students. Some children at this level lack test t^klnp 
skills^ ability to follow dlrectlonSp or ability to put down on nenrj f and 
paper tests what they know. However ^ lov; "^A'^^ toachoro tendod to rate hlqhly 
ti'^e Importance of IQ In teaching and evaluating 'Students ♦ This Ig somewhai' 
contradictory with other evidence^ '^Irce thcv BDr3'3r to recoct f^^. ov I donee 
of achievement exams, but to accept tno evI^J^nce of iO scores in ov/iluatlnq 
students* HInh 5CS teach'^^ro tended -^o r^nort tha^ tests s'^cjii br u3cc; ^^c 
Improve teaching, not to ovaluatr st^jjnts. l'ior3 were sfln'*^ r..-nat:vi 
relationships for low SL5 tecichers, thoup'> none of thes^^ wer^ b inn If leant. 
Getting along with children and wlt^ school n^rsonne! rDvr>alod only .1 woa'-: 
negative correlation In ooch group. Thus, this Is not a Droblcn for t^i^^se 
teachers. 

Concern with guiding studen^^s an^-j ^rcvi^Mnrj static erotIor*il ^.nd I^'tel- 
fedual cnTisre s^ow^*-; we-ik ::osi^iv"; r i-^)* y.^'^*-':';* r'-^n ''i'', ^r^: ^ 
weak, shallow curve In low SL3. 
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Surprisingly, low SES teachers were not concerned ^Ith chysical limitations 
In time and natftrlals, Likewlso^ effect I vo teachers were not concerned about 
being favorably evaluated for doing a good job. We suspect that this Is 
because these teachers ^ere more concerned with producing gains In teaching 
their children than they were about evaluations of tnemselves. 

Classes centering around student Input showed strong negative relationships 
In high SES. Apparently, while students tend to take a nore active part In 
these classes, the teacher must remain in control. Relationships here were 
nore mixed for low SES, although they sugpest that high effective lew SES 
teachers did not feel that lessons should be flexible and open to student 
input. 

High effective high SES teachers felt that it was not Important to 
summarize and review lessonr. Again, overdwelilng is not necessary or effec- 
tive In hlqh SES classrooms. However, teaching facts rather than global 
concepts was correlated positively In hlqh SES but nonatlvfHy In low SES, 
a reversal of what we Had been led to expect. We believe this reflects 
ch.jnging attitudes on the part of the teachers In each of these SE*"- groups. 
Many high SES teachers reported that too many abstract concents were being 
taught to children and not enough facts and drill were t>«ing given them. 
They cited as an exanple the* new math. Children were familiar with the process 
of finding the right sums, and yet were unahie to recite nulckly multiplication 
trtblps or addition and subtraction facts, in low SES, teachers Indicated that 
they tried to put the facts that they were to^ch^nr their children into some 
relovanf and nore 'leaningfui context in order to increase motivatio'^ to learn. 

Roth low and high SfS high effectiv: teachers ton'lec to nrefer !-.c*ure 
or explanation to multi-media pre&enta^lors, i.e. the use of audio-visual aids, 
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etc# RolatlonshlDS were consistently positive for high SZS but somewhat 
mixed and not quite stro^ig fcr low Sf^. 

Low SFS effective teachers also or^ferred ^'^o involve D-jrents llroctly in 
the classroom, r?eldt ionsh ips were negative but weaK for hfnn SE5 on this 
variable. Parental fnvolvoment for low SEH classes prcbabh/ is les^. fre- 
quent and no doubt extremely important. 

The use of visitors from the community showed two rathrr weaf' r^vla^lon- 
shlps^ which are best left uninterpreted. Effect! vo high S^S teachers 
agreed that elaborate planning and preoaration were not necessary, but 
relationships were mixed and weak for low SES, 

Effective high SES teachers dtd not agree that pressure to ach'eve and 
emphasis on academic mastery was beneficial. This somewhat contradicts 
other evidence that effective high SfS teachers wore moro demand inq, emphasized 
academic skills, etc. However, at t^c lovol of s^^If renort, thf>se te^c »ers 
did not feel that pressure to achieve w^s bcnoflciai to ihcir chUdr^fn, 
even though other evidence suc^gests that they actually do push for 3^t"» 

High SrS effective teachers rcDOrt^^d that lescons should not bo flexible. 
This fits with other data showinq that tneso teachers tended to r>tick to the 
curriculum. The low SES data wer^ sonowhrit less interoretabln, with r\\yn6 
and shallow curves, q^noralfy, Hir-h 5ES effective teachers did not agree that 
learning was easy for ^t^o^^t but not all 'Students. This coincides am ^h other 
data that thor^o tnac.r.rs dcdicfta t'^^^^rolvrs tc difficult te--3c*'inq problems* 
They are aware that i^^irni'^.^ ir. not •j'i'->y, but nevertheless ther^ Is an emphasis 
on academic success. 

Effective low ^.EC teachers t^nJod ^o »"0j*2Ct tho idea that students could 
work on their own and establish tneir o/^n Indiviujal level, Again, this is 
more evidence that these children are moro dependent on the ^eachor for 
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structuring and sequencing. 

There was a single positive co rro i it ion for low 5ES on emphasis on 
discipline and academic work, as expected'. 

High SFS effective teachers generally agreed that teachers should make 
lessons interesting. Other data also support the picture that challenge. 
Interest, and stimulation are Important !n hjrjh 5E5. 

The belief that learning Is n>ore important than attitudes and happiness 
of students showed inflicting results, making this variable difficult to 
Interpret, 

The belief that success Is measured by ciasswork efforts and teachers* 
success in teaching slower children showe:i shallow inverted U-shaped curves 
across the board for high SES, and unl n*erpretab ie, generally fla* curves in 
low SES. These relationships suggest that In high 3ES success can be measured 
In this way to a point, but that using those two indicators exclusively 
may lead teachers to overlook other important determiners of success. 

High effective hlQh SES teachers tend to reject the Idea fhat they measure 
success through chlldrens' apparent understand I no, i.e., that they foe I they 
have gotten across a concept or a ies'^cn because tho children appear to 
understand. This suggests that *hf?^e teachers remain skeptical about how well 
pupils have rjrasnod tho rnaterlai until thoy havo checked seatwork or some 
type of written work or assignment. Students simpiv apD^srin^ to understsnd 
because thoy don't ask questions or icoK nuzzled is not sufficient evidence 
for the high SES teachers *:c bellove that they have Qoi-^sn acr^^ss their point. 

Effective tow SE3 teachers feel that drill and excessive oroblem solving 
Is beneficial In teaching math w<?Il, aM'^ou-^h these relations;" ins apriear in 
the word knowledge ?nd word discrimination subtests. Still, teachers w^re 
chosen for their general consistency In produci-^g fairly '^v-^r, '^ai-- acro'S 
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ali five of the subtests, so It fs reasonable to sugpest *iat ^P3vv use of 
drflt ?s an effective method for lo^ ^>L"''. teac^er5. 

The idea tnat teaching should De teacher-centered and well structured 
showed unlnterpretable U-shaped curves In both nroups, sugaestlnp t'^gt 
this variable interacts with one or more others. 

Belief that subject matter Is more Important than social and emotlonnt 
factors showed consistent inverted U-shaped curves In both <;jroups acres'? 
the board, indicating that subject matter Is Important tc a doI nt, hut after 
that point it no longf>r Is more tmportrint than social-enotlonfii factors. 
Several other variables throu<jnout the study havo suqge-itQfi f-.at subject 
matter Is ennhasized by ^hes'^ high offGctlvo teachers, '.ut that thov do not 
stress subject natter exclusively to the neglect of social and emotional 
factors. 

Effective low S£S teachers rejected thfi Idea that It Is important to 
Integrate subject matter for teaching a large class. It Is nosslbio that low 
5ED teacners indl vlduaiii'o more and, therefore, do not feel the necessity 
to Integrate subject mattur for the entire class, 

A preference for and orientation to high achievers //as bositivoly related 
for hijn SES effective teachers, which -jonoralty fits with other data sugqestlna 
that these teachers did push master/ and challenge their students. 

The belief that instruction time Is roduced becausfi of control Droblems 
and too few personr.el In the school showed two generally unlnternretab le curves, 
one In low and one In high SES, The feeling that problems stem from children 
themselves and thsir environment was generally positive for high SES, contrary 
to exnectatlons, but re I atlonshlpj t.jnded to be negative or mixed for low SES. 
The high SES data here contradict the more general set of findings to *he effect 
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th-3t effective teachers assun^i person.-} I ^pof.'-J ! i i ty for -itgdenf- i .-ir-tlnq. 
A ^Wngle positive correlation for high W/. nppodrod for the use of 'Stuient 
conduct and personal qualities in asslnnlng academic grades. 

Teacher Interview Variables 

The next set of variables are curvilinear relationships, shovifn In Table 
10, between the teacher Interview variables and student gain scores, Onlv 
those Items which combined Into larger variables or which loaded on factors 
will be discussed here. Items which did not load on factors were two-point 
variables (scored 1*0), on which curvlllnoar analyses could not be run. 
The variables shown in Table 10 have more tnrin two points and couhJ be 
curvl i {nearly analyzed. 

Each teacher was Interviewed prtvatolv by one of the authors or by one 
or two experienced staff members. The ttens Included In the Interview malnlv 
required Information difficult to obtain by checklists or scales and usually 
required lengthy responses from the teachers. Tne Interviews generally 
began with a broad question such as ''How do vou provide for Individual 
differences among students?" then narrowed down to more specifically "V/hat 
do you especially do for htqh achievers? Low achievers?" Sorr teacherti 
contributed their own questions for the Intorvlew ^it our Inyi^c^tlon^ an'; 
thede were Included, 

Teachers' placing restrictions on prj'^^n-^^al i nvrl ve^^ent snow^i r'^ri^r^W-/ 
shallow Inverted U-shaped curves for lo/.- Z':,^ "ndfc^iting tha^ there nlqht be 
an optimal level of restriction on parental involvonont. The curves for high 
SES, however, were mixed and less Internrc^^abi^-, 

Low SES teachers named dlsadvantaqi^ of ^uslno ?n rc^rm^, of childrons* 
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onotfonat harm. suspoct tnat this Fs because they arc In a bettor position 
to understand the DO^sIUle aniotiora! harm wh'ch can come to children tnrcuqh 
busing, and because only low ZIZ children Droscntly arc bused fn this school 
district (not until sixth grade, however). 

High effective lew SLS teachers did not see black students' need^s 03 
Instructional p but as social and emotional. This bears out the flndlr^s of 
St. John (1971)* The reverse was true fcr effective hiqh SES te^^cher^. They 
tended tu see black students coming Into the school as needing remediation 
and help and as being benind their white peers In cognitive skills* 

Individual reading about education was negatively correlated fcr high 
SCS teachers, but sornewhat publtlvely for low Sf-S teachers. We could Inter- 
pret this to mean that low SES teachers are continually searching for new 
and improved methods for remediating and improving Instruction for their 
children, and that the standard mdtertals and manuals aru less aptjroprtate 
for them. The data for the high SES teachers are puzzling, however • 

Effective low SEC teachers also Imolled that they take an active role in 
Individual retaanhlng. This was expected, and It tends to fit wl-^-h uTc^vIous 
data on remediation, retenching, practice, and drill for low SFS students. 

Effective low SES teachers also exhibited a favorable attitude towards 
conduct grades. We suspect that this reflects an attemot to establish and 
maintain control In the classroom perhaos with the aid of narents. 

The statement that a teacher uses her own diagnoses to plan teaching Is 
positively correlated In low SES but nf^natlvely In high SES. This Is one 
of several measures whlc^ has supported the Idea that low SES teachers doubt 
the usefulness of standardized ■^'^-sls dnd l^stoad use thefr own technl'iues for 
•ssesslng students. In contrast, hlq« SLO ^^.^cn^rs stated that they folt that 
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Standardized tests were effective enough !n measuring thetr students' ability. 
Fitting In with this Is the variable that- teacher uses her own jiidgment based 
on the child's performance. I.e. a non-tosting situation. This was also 
positively correlated In low SES. 

Low SES teacaers did not use subjective criteria to judge their success. 
Low SES teachers who produce good student nalns reported that thoy keep up 
the pace of the class by not waiting, sustaining, or correcting a student 
answer. If the student didn't answor, they would give the an*wfir or call or 
someone else. They also reported having a specific approach to "no responses" 
from students. Instead of simply waiting. This Is further evidence supporting 
the process data suggesting that getting some kind of response Is Important 
In teaching low SES students. Inverted l' curves appear for sustaining a child 
who Is not paying attention, suggesting that there Is an optimal level for use 
of this technique. 

f^lxed curves appear In low SES for sustaining a student aftor an Incorrect 
response. The majority of these curves, however, ar^^ Inverf'jd U-shaped, 
suggesting thai s»ome sustaining Is effective but waltino fon long or pushlnq 
the student too hard becomes counter-productive. U-shaped curves appear In 
high SCS, These are difficult to Internr^t and suggest lom Interaction with 
one or mora other variables. 

The use of soecinl techniaues +o tcsach language ar+s showed generally 
conflicting patterns In both groups, and t«nded to be unl nternretab le, 

Tho reported use of non-booK iratorials to teach r'"adinc showed tv.-o strong 
negative corrolatlons for high SES ciassroons. One I ntRrore+'^t Ion of this 
Is that non-textbook materl^ils are not nocessary to teacn r«?adim eff^ctivelv 
for high SES cnfldren, ana that t^o ^nxi-ooks trnd tc t.- ado'-^it f^,r t^i- 
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purpose. However, this would conflict witn the variable alroady discussed 
that multl-rxjdia presentations and use of a variety of sources and techniques 
were effective in getting across content to high 5CS children. It is 
consonant witn the finding that high SES effective teachers stick closely to 
the curriculum. 

Tha teachers' reported arranging of student activities which do not 
require diroct teacher supervision showed one positive correlation for low 

suggesting that If low SES teachers organize in this way it could allow 
them n»ore tine for individual remedial Instruction with their students. 

The reported use of T.v. showed Inverted U-shaped curves for high SCS 
which nad prinarily negative Slopes suggesting that this was not a generally 
effective technique. Several high SLS teachers did mention that frequently 
the prograrunlng timing did not allow them to use T.V, very much, A high use 
of spelling bees did reveal one positive correlation for high SES, suggesting, 
as we have seen before, that competition and challenge were effective here. 

Effective high SE3 teachers reported that they based their judgment of 
Innovations on their social and emotional effect on children. This coincides 
with some other data suggesting t»^at effective high SES teachers are not 
completely oblivious to the social or Grotlonat effects of classroom activities 
on their students, although they do stress cognitive skills. However, they 
also reported the belief that problems with rapport stem from the child 
himself, though only one positive correlation was significant. 

High SES effective teachers also mentioned concern with the soclat- 
emotlonal needs of Mexican-American children. This was negatively related 
for effective low SES teachers. It Is possibly that, with new hu<!inr7 regulatim 
In Austfn, these high StS teachers wore meeting Mexican-American and black 
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Children for the ffrst tlme^ anc that oil at once this has bGcorie a prime 
concern to them^ In contrast, the affective io\jbSES teachers have had this 
as a concern for some time* and have nananed to deal with It In ways which 
were somewhat effective, so that ft no longer Is high on their concern list. 

Although effective high SCS teachers did not resort the frequent use 
of T^v*, thev did demonstrate positive attitudes toward T.V, 

Low SE5 effective teachers reported that their reaction to the district's 
curriculum changes was to change their own teachlnq. This bIoo w^s slightly 
positive for high SE5 teachers, hut less so than for low. 

Using a variety of different ways to plan lessons: by subject, by unit, 
and by time was positively correlated with learning In high SES. 

Not publicizing test scores was negatively related for low SES students. 
Perhaps this prevents children from gaining needed feedback. 

Using a humanistic approach and trying to see the chlld^s side showed 
negatively sloping curves In low SES, suggesting that an overemphasis on this 
approach is not effective* The relationships for nJgh SES, hcv/ever, were 
more positive. This supports othor evidence that a discussion with tho child 
of his misbehavior Is a more appropriate controlling strategy for hloh SES 
children than It Is for low SES. 

The use of non-punltlvo techniques Instead of Isolation or loss of privilege 
showed Inverted U curves In high SES, suggesting that ncn-nunltlve tachnlcues 
work to a point, probably depending upon the severity of V)^ misbehavior. 
The curves for low SES are less Interoretab le, however. 

Involving children In determining classroom rules c^tso was somev/hat 
positive for high SES, showing Inverted U-shaped curves, uut less so for tow 
SES, suggestinn that high SES children can take part In managing thoir own 
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behavior to a point at this level, aHbouqh qotng too far In allowing children 
to determine rules becomes counter-productive and can lead to disorder. 

The belief that the most ojmmon discipline problem Is noise and not 
chlldrens* disrespect for one another was positively related for high SES 
effective teachers, and it showed one Inverted U-shaped relationship for low 
SES, Positive relationships were expected here, since they Indicate relatively 
good classroom atmosphere and control. 
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01 scus^^Ion 

Much discussion of specific fln^tlrur. h/i^ aire, dy t^^'^^on r*r'-ts*:?nted when 
the* f 1 ndi nq s themselves werf/ presentoo in this or previous n^pers^ thfjt 
thQ present discussion wlli focus ?rlm.ir!lv on the Implications of the- studv 
for educational research an:i practice. !n aonerai, the study '"succeeded 
reasonably v/yll fn its primary goai of generating a laro^^ nur^ber of tes tar) I e 
and apparently relevant and useful hyDothesos concerning the retatlonshl r^s 
between teacher behavior and student iearning at these grade lovofs. However, 
evon this general sttiterriDnt requires se^veral qualifications. 

First, the many Improvements and Inncv.^t?ons In the r^sesrc'i desinn that 
were oart of this studv succeeded in Drcducinc results whicn onen up soveroi 
new possible lines of Invostl gn1 ion and which c^rr/ previous flndl*^-^: i*- 
other lines of Investigation to n^^f (ospoclrntv ""o morr- 3p^:c'fic ond pre- 
scriptive) levels of development^ t>ut t^^ study di d not ^ucr/;od in mo<;iIr.n 
one hoped for qoat --finding several vorv stronq, rep lic^^^d rolBtir.r-^^u 
between teacher behavior and student iearning. With benefit of hinds ia^^t, 
we can now say that the search for such extreme I v stronn r^f at ionshi ps appears 
to hdvo Doen a naive one doomed t^. failure frcm the start. From th^ perspective 
of Ic^ilcal an^^lysis, or nven iron everyday observations. It see^s o'^vious at 
this point that successful teacning invoh^ss orchestrat I no a farq^^ nurr.'r.or of 
principles fn sucn a -/ay os tc In'^ure th it thev are used and 'j^.eri nroDfirly 
at the appropriate moment, as onooocd t.-; r\^^A^'r\pif a short Il'^t of ''crucial** 
or ":>asic'* te"ichfn'': •^e':hn'ues ^r.icn wMi in-^yre >uccesr> In f^"-/ or 'ill I tu-^tlons. 
With hindsignt ana oerspectlve, t^e r>^arcN for a few "crucial" toachino r>oh^vlors 
seems clearly futile. If not downriqnt sIMv. This does not mean that very 
high reiatlonshiDS between teacher and sfudont loarninq or other student out- 
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comes can not dq obtained, but It means that such extrefnely strona relationships 
are only f ike I y to be obtained when several variables of context and of teacher 
and student Individual difference have been taken Into account. In short, we 
need to switch emphasis In teacher effectiveness research from attempts to 
establish certain behaviors as Important and facMltatlve In al i situations 
to attempts to establish the relationships between certain teacher behaviors 
and student outcomes In more clearly specified situations Involving more 
clearly specified types of teachers and students. 

The preceding comments flow from the general finding of our study that 
th© data are much more Interpretab le when considered separately by social class 
than when considered together with the entire sample. Social class, of course, 
is simply a proxy variable standing for a complex of cognitive and affective 
Individual differences which can be controlled to sonc dc^jr-^f; thrcuqh nrasurlnq 
social class but ultimately must be examin-d by studying, i -ifi ' v Idual students. 
Thus, one obvious and Important Implication for future research In this area 
Is that the Individual student be made the unit of analysis and that Investigators 
seek Information about the kinds of teaching that optimize outcomes In Individual 
students In addition to teaching that optimizes outcomes for the class as a 
group. 

Failure to collect data on Individual students apDcar^ to be one of the 
reasons for tne confusing and ambiguous data collected on m^ny of tne measures 
included on this study. Another reason i-, the nee-i for faittor control for 
context differences. The present s1udy wis break I na new ground for th^- ro':t 
part, so It attempted to study "everythlno" tha* went o*^ In t-ir. classroom 
which mlqht relate to student learning. Co- text 'li^i -f-akor, int-. account to 
some degree In the low Inference measures Dy separating mornlnq vs. afternoon 
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VS. roadtnq groun datri an(1 f>y ^en^^ritinq rociponso OD'^or^unltv v3» Driva'^o 
work relf'^ted intoractlon v3. prc^'*^Hjjr •» 1 intor ^ctio^ vs, tehavi'^^rol intor action 
(?^(onQ with the various 'liubdl vis sons of o^ich of the^o -^toqor ' ) . ' i7-^;n 
tho aims of the oresent sfudf, ;nucfi controf for context y/'j^; rpi.rMv^!/ r]Ocd. 
However, future research shout <l control context even nore cfo<iol'% D^rhoDS 
bv concentrating on specif tc subjoct nottor areas or by concontrat I nq or. 
certain kinds of classroom events (snc^N group reading Instruction; whole 
class discussions; patterned drills; oresentlng and monltorlnrj soatwork; etc.) 
Sequential chanqes in the teacher^s goals in such Interaction should also be 
taken Into account* For example, te^acher behavior which fs opt I no i In situations 
where the teacher Is Introducing a ne^ topic should be different fron teacher 
behavior which is optimal In situations v/here th9 teacher Is revlewlr.q and 
summarfzinq a tonic, 

flany of our measures failed to yield f nterpretable data because they 
were too general or ambiguous to be very useful. For examnle, the category 
of "new questions" needs to be broken Into more meaningful sub-categories. 
At minimum, new questions Intended to provide he Id to the student and to 
elicit the answer from him should be separated from new questions which change 
the focus from getting the answer to the original question to Inquiring about 
whether or not the student has studied the material, has heard the question, 
etc. Other such categories could also be Included here* 

A related need on several measures was attention to the quality of anpro- 
prlateness of the teacher behavior. In addition to simply noting the occurrence 
or frequency of It* For examole, many of the teacher reactions to students 
during Individual work related Interactions were simply coded as "brief" or 
"long." This convention as adapted to accommodate to the fact that many such 
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Interact fons could not heard by the codors and this could not be coded 
with more meanlngfyl categories. However^ ultlmotely such Interactions are 
going to have to be coded with more rroaninqful categories than simple time 
designations If valuable Information i'~> to bf: discovered, Slmliarly, v^jrlahl 
such as praise or crftlclsn of students and use of student Ideas need to be 
coded for the appropriateness and effectiveness of the teacher^s use of these 
techniques, not merely for frequency with which the teacher uses them. 

Another obvious need Is for better measures of affective outcomes. VJe 
were aware of this need In the nrcsont study # but the measure we used proved 
not to be useful, and we were loft with indirect data on affective outcomes 
which could he inferred from the behavioral observations* This Is of course 
^ general problem In research Involving younQ children, where tMo se^irch ^or 
reliable and valid measures of attitudes tow^^rd teacher and school so far has 
produced relatively tittle. This searcn must continue, hcw^vor^ since cur 
data reaffirmed the observations of many others tnat son'^ teacher behaviors 
may foster learning but depress student enthusiasm or other ccqnltlve student 
aspects, or vice versa. Thus, tha need for development of rcHabie and valid 
measures of affective outcomes that cm b3 used with youno s^ud3nts is a 
serious and Important one. 

The many contrasts between our ffndlncs and tnosf* common (7 found In the 
majority of previous studies of teach^ir bohavior suqqe'^t the need for several 
distinctions to be Introduced Into the Mterature -jnd for several chanq^s In 
emphasis In research which Is intended to t^c generalized tc the ^vorvla/ 
classroom. Perhaps the most obvious imrlication is that our Undines 'md 
others based on data taken from naturalistic classroom se-f-tlnni freau<?ntty 
conflict with the findings of data taken from laboratorv 3ituations» The 
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implication here seems to bo strrjlght forward; invest I qators v/ishinn -^o gen- 
eralize findings to everyday classrooms should collect rh<3ir data in every- 
day class rooms • 

Another Implication !s that te^^chers should be Included as consultants — 
partners In classroom re*;earch^ particularly In exploratory or hyncthesis 
generating research^ as opposed to being kept In the dark or treated as 
Individuals who don^t know anything about teaching. Our selt-report data 
suggest that^ by and large, the chservatlons and opinions of teachers concern! 
what is best for the children are fertile and largely correct sources of 
hypotheses. This is not to say that teachers are clearly aware of everything 
that they do In the classroom or that the usual cautions against bias and 
erroneous Information due to sr! f-deceptlon should be Ignored. However, 
It appears that most of the studies showing teacher perceptions to bo In- 
accurate deal with matters that the teachers do not usually think about or 
do not have any special reason to Know about (soclometric oeer relationships; 
differences In the vays that teachers Interact with different Individual 
students In the classroom, particularly on dimensions which have never been 
brought to their attention). In contrast, when teachers are asked about areas 
which they do think about (particularly matters of curriculum and instruction 
and of how the teacher should adapt the curriculum and materials available to 
meet the needs of Individual children), their observations seem to be parti- 
cularly Insightful and worth investigators' attention. 

The observations of Soar (1972) and tho findings of the present study, 
among other sources, point to the need for routinely Investigating non-linear 
as well as linear relatlonshlns between teacher behavior and student outcomes. 
This point has been made several times by many Individuals, but the fact 
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remains that It Is not often Icne, Thr nrfjsent study has shown th^t many 
rohitlonshtns which do not anpear In corrolat tonal analvse«> are r'^vealed 
when n':'n-linear analyses are performod, and, more fmnortantlv, '♦^hat nost 
toacher behaviors are related non-1 ineariv to student outcome mo tsures* 
i<ef lection suggests that nost reachGr bonavlors should De rolatort to ^tuient 
outcone measures in non*!Inear fashion, if our Internrctnt! on thrit teach I no 
Is a matter of orchestrating a large number of nr?nc?Dlos in the nroper 
fashion rather than master Inn a few central nrfnclnles correct* Statis- 
tical nrnqrams wnfch ailow th-ise Klnd^> of analyses aro now avallaole: In forms 
that can be easily used; consequently, we sunqest that thev s*^ou!d br used 
and used reguNriv. 

Another Important point hlghllghtod the tfndlnqs of ""ne present study 
\b that teachinq In the early grades, .vhon the cnrhasls i^. rn nrosentatlon and 
mastery of fnrnely physical too! skflK, U qua! t tati vetv different In many 
wavs from teach fnq fn later nrr-^de^;, whnro the em:?hasls Is on verba! nrAsr^ntatfon 
and discussion of lirg^ly svmhollc n,it»-rt il. We be Move thr-^t this distinction 
Is a f undaipenta [ ono^ and shouM be I '^trr-fticoc intr f^r^ f I t^^^roture and +aken 
Into conildf^rot Ion w^on -rv J u'll f n-^ "-r-.c^rn^i r-i^jJ*":. rc'^inMr^ data fr^r the 
e.irly qrndos or from nrf^school with d^jta from the iater gradf^s or secondary 
schools amounts to mixing aooles with oranges, anc Is more likely to confuse 
than to shed light on an Issue. Thus, w*-^ would stress th^* n^>od for f '^vestj oators 
to conceptual I ze, >tudY, and discuss teaching In these different areas is two 
different enterprises. A corollary of this implication frp future ros^arch 
fs the Implfcatfon that^ ultimately, -^rachers trained for orbing Ir th^- 
early elementan/ grades «L^ould ho *'caln'^'' r^f^ferortfy (^rr-^^,^-^- i-/ |n crf>,3r^*^' 
programs) from -^-eachers trained for th-? lator ek^^ntar; '^r-fi^s. The or^sont 
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division of eleraftary teaching vc. seco'-dary teaching aopears to be too 
qenoral , 

This suqgc.tfon makes senso not only from the perspective of research 
-infl terjcnlnci, :juf also from tho data from child develonmont and related fields. 
The I naming ntyles of children who are functioning at what Placet would call 
a preonerational level (children In the first few prad'js) differ from the 
learning styles of children who have achieved the concrete ooerational 
level. Thes3 differences in children have imnortant Imollcatlons, not onlv 
for what is or Is not aporoDrtate curriculum, tut also for -vhat is or is 
not annroorinte teaching methods and goals. The point could be expanded at 
length, but In any case It seems reasonable to us to state that learalnn 
in the first fo// grades is qualitatively different from learning In the 
middle qrades, so much so that separate teacher training fs In order. 

The present research provided tentative ans'^yers to a Inrqa number of 
questions, but also raised a number of -questions and left many others unanswered. 
The latter problem occurred because of some of the methodoloqical deficiencies 
mentioned earlier, and also because in many cases the relevant data could not 
be obtained because the teacher-student Interactions involved did not occur 
often enough to allow meaningful analyses to be performea. In many cases, 
this may simply n^an that the Interaction in question Is not very Important 
because it does net happen much, but some relatively infrecuent Interactions 
are important because of their Intensity, In any case, many relationships 
that we wished to Investigate could not be studied because there were no data 
or not enough variance among the teachers. 

The probte'rt of limited variance brings out a point that was mentioned 
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oefore Dut is worth ropeatln'-j again: the protabillty valu--'^ nfv^n Ir the tables 
for this study should not be taken at face vsilue, and should he used as only 
rouqh Indicators of the strength of relationships. They study Involved a 
large number of variables and a small number of subjects, sc that one of the 
basic assumptions underlying the use of Inferential statistics was violated. 
Furthermore, In many cases the data Involved very low N's or unusual distri- 
butions that departed drastically from normality. We considered correcting 
for attenuation, but this seemed to be a futile exercise b'=^c3use even this 
procedure assumes many thinqs that were not nresent In the '»tudy, 

Th upshot of all this Is that the real probability of a given finding 
Is unknown and for all intents and purposes unknowable, Thl?; also goes for 
the probability of finding a given percentage of our relationships to b(? 
"statistically significant," regardless of what significance level Is chosen 
as "significant." Given that a very large number of varigblos were Included 
In an attempt to study "anything" which might bo related to student I earn I nq, 
that many variables had no data, no variance, and/or dras. chilly abnormal 
distributions, and that many variables had Ipsatlve re !atlon-,hIp3 v/Ith one 
another. It simply Is not possible to ascertain the probability level of a 
given finding or to estimate with any confidence the percentg^o of findings 
which "should be expected" to be statistically significant at a qlvon 

probability level. 

Our attemot to deal with this problem involved a two-stage plan. The 
first was to include a replication ye-sr In the correlational -^tudy Itself. 
These data have been presented already, and the degree to which a fl^dlnq 
replicates Is one clue as to Its validity and stability, Thn 3^cond, and 
ultfmately the more definitive, method of establlshlnq whic*-. findings ir^, 
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real and will hold up Is to move from correlational to experimental designs. 
One such study has already been completed (Crawford, 1974). It Is mentioned 
briefly as an example of the kind of study that can take one of the corre- 
lational findings from the present work and convert It Into an experlnient 
designed to test out causal relationships. This study beqan with the obser- 
vation noted earlier that the difficulty level of teacher questions (and, 
consquently, the percentage of correct answers by students) appeared to be 
curvi I Inearly related to student learning. The most successful teachers in 
high SES schools had about 70^ of their questions answerod correctly, while 
the most successful teachers In low SIS schools had about 80^ of their questions 
answered correctly. These findings suggested lhat the optimal difficulty level 
would be questions that could be answered correctly about 3/4 of the time. with 
the additional Implication that the optimal level of difficulty for low ability 
students wouJd be somewhat lower (easier) than the optimal level for high 
abi I ity students, 

Crawford (1974) tested this hypothesis by Investigating the learning of 
college students studying prograirmed materials arranged at difficulty levels 
(correct answer rates) of about 43%, S3%, and 96%, respectively. As predicted, 
the subjects In the 85^ difficulty group learned the material significantly 
better than subjects In either of the other two groups. This was a pilot 
study conducted on a small number of subjects which presently Is being replicated 
on a much larger number of subjects and with some additional experimental 
conditions, but It provides support for the curvilinear relationships found 
In the present study. It also exemplifies the kind of ^ixperimental study 
that can be conducted as a natural follow-up to one or more of the corre- 
lational findings from the present study. 



Anotner example Is 3 larje-r experlnont-ii study .-/e have undorway r>rr,s9ntly 
which ties together several principles of reading group instruction Into nn 
Integrated system which Is taught to excerl mental (treatment) teachers. 
This study will determine whether experimental teachers taunht to us« thsse 
principles systematically produce better coqnitlve and/or affoctlvo outcome*^ 
tnan control teachers. In addition, both groups will bo ot-^srvcd and coded 
for their use of each principle, so that the effects of eac* separate orinclple 
can be evaluated in addition to evaluation of the treatment 1% an Intenr^jted 
system. 

We Invite and encourage our research colleagues to conduct otht^r oxneri- 
mental tests of the possible causal relationships underlying the correlal lonal 
findings of this research, particularly through experiments involving rrallstic 
treatments In naturalistic settings. 
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ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 




Money » Prizes) 


ND 
NO 


NO 


NO 
ND 


ND 


ND 
NC 


NO 


ND 
ND 


NO 


NO 
ND 


ND 






NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 






NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 






01 
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OC 


- 
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Nbmber Process Variable 



Word Word Artthrnettc Arlthmc+tc 

Knowladq e Otscrtwt nation Read! no Computation Reason t 



30** 



48»* 



22— 



07 



20* 



-69*' 



-42 



34, Public Raoognftion (Gats 
to Raad or Work Problem ' 
on Board) 



03 



01 



07 



01 



04 



00 



or 



01 



NO 



ND 



NO' 



ND 



NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 



Appropriateness of Ass!«ynaents 
3©t Tfoo Short or Easy 



NO 



NO 



ND 



NO 



27 


-35 


/ 


\ 



05 



03 



00 



10* 



-19 


-49* 


08 


-53*» 34 















10* 



04 



2S« 



33« Jobs (Monitor^ Helper^ NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 




Lraser^ Cleaner) '"^^ ' 


r 


ND 




ND 


ND 


flD 





01 



04 



01 



07 



35. Other 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 




NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 



NO 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 
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Word Word Arlthntettc 

Knowledge DIscrlrelnatlon Reading CowoMtatlon 



Arfthrno+lc 
Reasoning 



J7, fioHn^, Itepetltlve, 
Monotonous 



Sa. Too Hard: Students 
C»n»t Get Started 
or Oontlnually Need 
Kelp 



Continued Activity 
Toe Long, Until It 
Gets Boring 



40. No ln^>proprtata 
Aeetgmnents 







/ 


\ 



20»» 



00 









01 


00 




01 


ND 


02 
-48* 


ND 




ND 


ND 



00 



03 





=21- 


/ 

• 


\ 



I5» 



21 



•ft 



04 





NO 




NO 



03 



20» 



00 



02 



06 









00 


NO 


00 


ND 




ND 


NO 



06 



08 



04 



04 



05 



06 



01 



35»ft 



I0« 



05 



I6»« 



20 


40 


28 


44» 









12* 



00 





09 


«*5* 


35 


-49» 


59» 


-49* 




>^ 


/ 


S / 


\ 



30»ft 



06 



5l«ft 



07 



47» 



06 



00 



05 



OS 



04 



01 
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Number Process Variable 



Word Word 
Knowledge Discrimination 



Arithmetic /^rtthwo+lc 
Reading Cony utat ten Peason^nq 



Oio wKen no'f y6rkTn t\f 
411 .' use Washrcxm 



00 



42. Repeated I y Get St4>pites 
for Free TImo 
Activities 



00 



57 



43. Watch Reading Group or 
Other Activity 



24* 



44. Talk 



01 



03 



35«« 



06 



00 



XL 



03 



00 



00 



30* 



19* 



-27 



-55 



-51 



46" 

-46* 



00 



I2» 



I7** 



J 



04 



22» 



00 



Oi 



00 



02 



I2» 



03 



00 















00 


Oi 


00 


00 


OS 






\ 


/ 









-22* 



02 



32«» 



It 



J 



52 



00 



NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 
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Word Word Arfthmotfc Arrthmo*!': 

Nuwbor Process VaH abfe Know t edg e DtscrttntnaTlon Readfnc; (kyiputatton Rea son? no ^ 



45. Play 



46. Oaydrean 



47. Ask for Help or Look 
More Closely at 
Work on Board 



00 



-47» 



23 



00 



03 



22» 



00 



-48* 



-25 



12* 



4S. Oisrypt Other Students 



00 



17* 



05 
33* 



06 



01 



01 
-69«* 



-10 



12* 



Oi 



06 



00 



Oi 
-49* 



-04 



06 



07 



A 

20* 



A 



ot 



01 



30»* 



I8» 



04 



28»« 



05 



01 



00 
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62»* 13 _ 



02 
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It 




02 
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00 
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00 
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Word Word Arfthmotfc Art thme^tc 

Number Process Variable Knowledge Discrimination Reading Ckywutatlor, Reason ^ nq 



49. Other 


26 


ND 


ND 


-23 


ND 


NO- , 


.IIP 




/ 


NO 


ND 


NO 




ND 


ND 



Student Attitudes , Toward 
the Teacher 

55^ When Having Trouble 
Students Ooncentr^te 
or Seek Kelp 



Ste When Kavine; Trouble 
Students Merely Copy 
frcxn Neighbor 



52^ Students Work as Wail 
When Not Watched as 
When Watched 



15^ 



-68** 



08 



to 



03 



01 



20** 



03 



34» 



05 
-68** 



29** 



I6« 



-10 



05 



Oi 



09 



02 



03 



CO 



01 



27** 



02 



00 



02 



0? 



04 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 




NO 




f'O 




NO 




02 




Oi 
48« 


00 


00 




Oi 




03 






r 




r 




r 




r 



22« 





ND 




ND 


00 




05 




05 




03 
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Number Process Verfabte 



Word Word 
Know! edge Dtscrfm[nat ?Qn Read F no 



Arlthmetfc Arfthme^fc 
toroytat^on Reason Tn^ 



53» Students "Act Up« 
Whan Unwatched 



54 • Students Seem Amused 
by Teacher 



SS» Students Seem to Fear 
Teacher. 



$6. Students Seem to 
Inspect Teadter 



00 




rs 




{8 






m 




ND 


00 




ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


04 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 



02 



02 



04 



00 





ND 




ND 



00 



ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


00 




NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


00 




02 





00 



01 



NO 



ND 



00 



ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 
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NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 




NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 



00 



00 



Oi 



26** 





ND 




ND 


01 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


05 




NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 



02 



Oi 



Oi 
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ND 


00 




ND 
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ND 


NO 
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ND 
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ND 
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Word 



Word 



Arrthfflotfc Ar!tfimo*fc 



99. Lfstantng Centers 



00 



24** 



eo. visual (Picture Files, 
Flttfistrips) 



74*« 



-12 



01 



I4» 



33» 



00 



00 



56*« 


-41 


21 


-48» 


/ 


\ 


r 




\ 



32* 



2I« 



02 



00 



53* 



15* 



00 



Of 



NumbOf Process Variable 


Know 


tedqe 


Discrimination 


flesdino 


Comoutatlon 


Reason J HQ 


Frer Time Matertatn Avat table 
(Not Necessari ty Used) 
^7. Books 


•10 


-45* 


-28 


«54»» 


-38 


-30 


-33 


-46 • 




\ 


V 
\ 








V 

\ 












19 




01 




29 




to 


1 


16' 






ND 


Mf) 


ND 


m 


ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 




NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 




04 




07 




Id 




Oi 




09 




58» Learn fng Centers (Any) 


MD 




ND 




m 














ND 




ND 




ND 




ND 




W 






01 




04 




04 




00 




01 






33 


-50»» 




-12 










30 




/ 


\ 


/ 








r 




\ 



37*» 



08 



03 



01 



Oi 



03 



20' 



53«» 



12 
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Tab It 2* Cent* 4. 
Number Process Verlable 



6U Science OefflonstratTons 
or Experiments 



62. Other Learning Centers 



63, Ooforing Pictures 



Word 



Word 



ND 




NO 




02 




-25 


ND 




ND 



29» 



NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


01 




NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


04 




00 





00 



ND 




ND 





19* 



-03 


ND 




ND 


21 




ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


00 




ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 



04 



OS 



06 



04 
I8» 



09 



ND 




ND 




01 


ND 




NO 


02 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


00 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 



04 



01 



00 



64. Painting, Art Activities 




55 


-55 






/ 


\ 



Arithmetic />rIthrK>*fr 
Comoutet I Peason i no 



04 



00 



ND 


ND _ 


« a rTMiT 


ND 




ND 




00 


ND 


\0 


Kin 




ND 




ND 


00 




05 




ND 


m 


ND 


ND 


NO 


MO 


ND 


ND 


02 




04 




ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


05 




05 




01 




00 


00 




05 


01 




59» 


08 


02 


00 
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Number Process Variable 



Word Word 
Knowtedqe PI s cr I ml natio n Readln^y 



Artthfnottc Ar!thmo*f 
Comnutatlon Reason? no 



65. Games, (Any) 








00 






7I«« 


-43 




/ 





66, instruct tonal GaiMs 



67* Non-tnstructfonai 
Games 



68. Aquartuffl, Other 
Uokfng Exhibits 



3f 



»• 



-06 



OS 



00 



-5I» 



-01 



02 



02 



00 



14* 



£22 



ffff 



20» 



54* 



05 



06 



00 



05 



00 



CO 



02 



00 







/ 


\ 


it 




01 








02 




02 




02 




09 





00. 



33#a 



01 



00 



16* 



22»* 



22» 



Oi 



Oi 



38* 



01 



03 



00 



06 



00 



00 



/«rv ^ ^^^^ 



Tftbit 2# Cont'd, 



Number Process Vor table 



Word Word Arfthfnetic Arf lhrnf.»!c 

Krowledqa Dt scrim! net ton Reading Comoutatlc^ Reason 



Free Tim© Meter fals Observed 
In Use 



69» Beolts 



70* Learning Centers 
(Any) 



71. Lt stent ng Conteri 



72, VIsuel (Picture Files, 
Ff imstrlps) 



26«« 



Oi 



07 
58»» 



33 



I6»» 



07 



01 



00 



28»» 



08 



00 



I5» 



60** 



92 



04 



23* 



07 



07 



19** 



01 





06 


-5I*» 


30 


-38 




V 




\ 


/ 


\ 



1 3* 



02 















Oi 


04 


Ot 


07 


04 




00 

NO 


01 

ND 


00 

ND 


00 


00 




NO 

04 

34 


NO 

01 

-55** 55*» 


NO 

08 

-II 36 


ND 

17 

-38 48* 


^ ND 
» 01 
-39 24 






\ 


/ 


\ / 


N 





18** 



08 



33* 



02 



32* 
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Wprtf 



Word 



Arlthmetfc Artthmo*fc 



Number Process Variable 



73# Scler^ce Demonstration 
or Experiments 



74* Other Learning 
Centers 



75« Coloring Pictures 



76, Pafntfng, Art 
Acttvlttes 



ND 




NO 


r\ 
t » 


22 




ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


03 




NO 




NO 




04 




M 


„NP„ , 


NO 


ND 



Oi 



02 



00 



01 
I5» 







NO 




22 




NO 




NO 


NO 


02 




ND 




NO 




00 






m 


NO 


ND 


06 




Oi 




03 









27»» 



04 



ND 




08 








NO 


NO 


00 








NO 




00 




■,ND 




NO 


NO 


13 




Oi 




00 








20» 




jj:.., 


-13 


00 





ND 




NO 




01 




NO 


ND 


04 

..HO. , 




m 




02 


Mr> 


ND 


NO 



10* 



00 



00 



00 



ND 



03 



ML 



ND 



NO 



14 



JUL 



NO 



06 



.JUL 



NO 



03 



MO 



00 



03 



08 



00 



Oi 
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NyfT*0r Process Varlabto 



Word Word Ar f thmet I c A r f thmi?^ 1 r 

Knowledge Dlscrfmtnatton Reading Compytatlon Reason ynq 



77. Games (Any) 



76, Instructional Games 



79* Mon- 1 nstruct f ona I 
Gams 



00 



79«^ 



/ 



30«» 



-34 



00 



02 



00 



02 



02 



01 



03 



00 



55» 



01 



02 



01 



00 



00 



40»« 



02 



00 



01 



39»' 



01 



08 



29* 



A 



80* Aquar turns. Other 
Lookfng Exhfbtts 



04 




02 




02 




04 




to 




JiOL. 




m 












ND^ 




KD 




m 


\ 


ND 




ND 




NO 




01 








oi 




0? 




ot 




ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 










NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


10 




00 




M 


1 


02 




00 
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Numbor Process Variable 



hterd Word 
Knowledge Oiscrlmlnatlon Read I n c? 



Arfthmetic 
Comoutatlon 



Arfthnc*! 
Reasoning 



61 • Use of Peer Tutoring 



62 » A5$fgn$ Honiei^ork 
Besides Seatwork 



83, Teecher Somotlmes 

Undarreects to Control 
Problems, So Sorfous 
Prcbiems Go Unresolved 



Of 



02 



-26 


AS.. 








f 


r\ 




37 




02 




ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 



09 



Oi 



03 



02 



28» 



-52» 


21 


\ 





15* 



02 



00 



00 





46* 


1 





12* 



43* 



Ot 



01 



21" 



03 



01 



00 



06 



00 



02 





26 


-73»« 


32 


\ 







20* 



Ot 



22»» 



00 



ND 


ND 




w 


NP 


ND 


m.. , 




ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 



00 



ProbabNfty values are Indicated bv asterisks. One asterisk Indicates a value of ^ JOj 
two asterisks Indicate a value of <»0&« 
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Tablo 3. Non-1 inoar fVocoss-Product Rolat ionshipfi hetwoon Coder Ratlna? 

and r.tudcnt ^tcsidual Gain Scores Covoraqed across four years)' 
on tho flotropol i tan Achievement loafs (decimal points omltted)» 



Numbor Process Varlabfe 



Word Word Arfthmctfc Arfthme^h 

Knowtodge Dtscrtmtnat Ion Readtng Comfiut>>t{on Roas on Fnq 



Coder Ratings 



U Typical Affection- 
ateness Lcvot 



07 



01 



2, Most Intense Affection 
Expression Observed 



3* Most Intense Negative 
Affect Observed 



4» Sclfdarfty With 
Cfass; Teacher 
Identifies, Pronotes 
W Feetfng 



-52* 


44 • 


\ 


/ 


25* 




Oi 




03 









\ 


/ 


14' 









33«» 



00 



02 



04 



00 



07 


24 







10* 



03 



00 



03 



06 



29* 



02 



09 



01 



00 



00 



n 



37* 



04 



08 



17* 



-28 


42 


\ 


/ 



15* 



00 



01 



03 



56«* 
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02 



08 



00 



00 



29 



«« 



00 
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'4ord Word Arfthmettc Arfthrf^lr 

Number Process Variable Knowledge Discrlmlnatton f^eading Computation Rea'.or.inq 



5. Patient and Supportive 
When Correcting 



04 



00 



01 



1 4"* 



6. Students A I lovfed 

Choice In Assignments 



00 



00 



03 



10* 



7, Accepts Student ideas 
and/or Integrates Thorn 
Into Discussion 



31 

32 



mm 



r 



-42 



\ 



19^* ICf 

78*» -30 



8* Admits Own Mistakes; 
Laughs at Self or 
Uses Occdsfon to Teach 
or Motivate 



00 



2Z»« 



02 



00 



Of 



07 



0(f 



02 



06 



00 



05 



04 



08 


31 


04 


45* 











10* 







21 




-02 









24»« 



07 



OZ 



00 

-20 


-46* 


19 




06 




04 
-84* 


-28 


04 

-13 




3i 
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Number Process Variable 



Word Word Artthrnetrc Ar!thmo*fc 

Knowledge Ot scrim I nation Reading Oowoutgtlon Reason i no 



9. Usually Bends 
Close, Gets Down 
to Ch{ Id's Level 



II* Usually Speaks to 
Individuals rather 
than Whole Class 



2£. 



Ml 



I4»* 



08 



04 



00 



I9*» 



02 



03 



12, Uses Advance Organizers 

In Introducing Activities 05 



00 



04 



21 


«« 


V/ 
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OS 



I8» 



OZ 



00 



Iff* 
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01 


02 


00 01 
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Goes to Seats 

to Chock V/ork; qq 

Dc»sn*t Stay at 

Desk -13 


01 

-54»» 


le 

00 


02 

-56»» 1 1 


02 
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00 
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Number Process Variable 



Word Word Arfthmetfc Arrthnett'; 

Knowledge Of scrim I nation Reading Computation pgason ?nq 



00 



t5« Teacher Wafts Patiently 
If Student Doesn't 
Respond 



02 



00 



i6« Non-Competltlve 

AtmospHerei No Signs 
of Eagerness to See 
Others Fan 



06 



05 



44 


-31 


/ 


\ 



I8» 



00 



r 

23" 



00 



01 



00 



OS 



34»» 



29»» 



13" 



02 





01 


36 










Gives Complete, Detailed 
Instructions; Prevents 
Errors before They 
Happen 


10* 


04 


Oi 


41 


r 

« 


00 






Ot 


00 


03 


01 


06 




Students Eager to 
Respond; No Fear 


03 




06 


07 


04 
12 


-42 


00 

45 


rSI* 
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02 



-32 


-29 


-47 


-43 









I7» 



30" 



04 
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Numbor Process Variable 



Word Word Arithmetic Arlthrno^tc 

Knowledge Discrimination Reading Computation Reason? no 



}7» Students Allowed to 
Work fn Cooperative 



33»» 



A U 



/I 



I9» 



32" 



18* 



i8« Teacher Recognized 
Good Thinking Even 
When It OoesnH Lead 
to "Right** Answers 



I9« Democratic leader^ 
ship Stylet Students 
Share In Planning 
end Decision Making 



20* Few Restrictions on 
Students During 



20* 



1 7" 



03 



04 



Oi 



0! 



Sestwork Par Sods 










26 









41* 



30» 
68«* 



to 



fO 



Ot 



02 



00 



32» 



24«» 



30* 



ot 



28» 



Ot 



02 



ie«« 



A 



26»» 



00 



01 



01 



00 



Groups 


-16 


47* 


07 


52** 


-45 


37 
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40»» 
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24* 
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Number Process Variable 



Word Word Artthmetfc Ar!thno*!c 

Knowledge Dtscrlmtnatton Reading Computation Reason Ino 



44»» 



03 



22. Teacher Concerned with 
Substantive Content, 
Not Form, or Student 
Responses 



01 



00 



03 



23# Teacher Stresses Fact- 
ual Realism^ Rejects or 



00 



01 





22 


41 






21. Students Expected to 












Care tor Needs without 


I4«# 


02 


08 




• Getting Permission 








-06 








J 




/ 



26» 



Ot 



02 



27» 



03 



18* 



I0» 



02 



24, Teacher Credlbfllty: 
Students Seem to 
Believe and Respect 
Teacher 



04 



I8« 



03 



-02 


45* 







06 



03 



19* 



Corrects Childish idealism 


53* 


14 

















06 



r 



09 



03 



20» 



01 



03 



07 



47« 08 



64 



MM 



23** 



r 

31* 



It 



03. 



00 



00 



00 



Table 3, Cont'd. 



Number Process Verleble 



Morti Word Artthmetfc Arithmetic 

Krow lodge DIacrlmtnatlon Reeding Cwyutetlon Reason f ng 





















\ 


Shovtmanshlpi Teacher 









ts Melodr^tlc^ 
Expressive^ Gushy, 
Emotive 



26* Teacher Gets 

Attention before 
Starting^ Doesn't 
Try to Talk over 
Otn 



27« Chaotic^ Unplanned 
Poorly Scheduled 



Of 



Of 



08 



00 



01 




49* 


-43 




\ 


21 








\ 


/ 



I8» 



02 



09 



07 



27* 



00 



06 



I4«» 



28. Teschftr Seem Confidant, 
S«ff -Assured 



05 



07 



46»« 



30«» 



-48 



I4»» 



26* 



00 



00 



00 











ND 


ND 








r ^ 


ND 


NO 



01 





-42* 








/ 


\ 


/ 







-20 


23 






-10 


47* 















00 



ot 



oi 



24* 



A 



22* 



00 



00 



00 



04 



04 



01 



00 
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Tdbtd 3 ^ Cont'd. 



Numbor Process Variable 



Word 



Word 
Discrimination 



Read I no 



Arithmetic 
Coraoutatfcn 



Arlthnf'^f': 
Reason 'Hc 



29» PoUtaness^ Teacher 

Ragularty Says ^^PfuasOt" 
••Thank you^" etc# 



34»« 24» 



3i 



»» 



67»« 



00 



25»» 00 



01 



02 



30t High Concern About 
Achfdvoment 



09 



02 Oi 



00 



01 



65** 



02 



05 



OS 01 



00 



01 



3U Room tt Attract!v« 



36 


45» 


55» 


14 


34 


f7 











Oi 



Vl. Teacher Gives Much 
Encouragement to 
Students 









19 


-55«« 


10 












\ 




\ 


04 


00 


00 


21 




2V 


1 


00 


00 


Ot 


01 


0{ 




00 


02 


00 


Oi 


04 





Ta^ia 5 , Cont'd. 



Number Procftss Var table 



Word Word Artthmetlc Arlthmo^h 

Knowledge Qtscrtmfnatton Reading Corwutatton Reason fnq 



33. Room fs Uncrowdod 





2t 


4t 


40 


50»» 60 










J 







34" 



32«» 



00 



34« Toacher Explains Rules 
or Dscisfons When 
Reasons aron*t Obvious 



32 


41 


53» 


07 









I6«» 



09 



15* 



n n 



r 



33*» 



33. TeecherWeil Organized* 

Prepared 22* 



10* 



»« 



26 




0^ 





00 



04 



22*» 



27* 



00 



04 



50 


42* 


55« 


09 


-47 


27 








\ 


/ 



I6« 



19* 



07 



00 



10 



02 



Oi 



00 



00 



00 



03 





34 


3i 


53* 


08 








Teacher Regu tarty 






















Monitors Class, Knows 


12* 




10* 


09 


00 


00 


What's Gotng On 


























73«« 


-02 




















y 






r\ 





50** 



20* 



37»» 



32*« 



01 
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Table 3 $ Cont^d. 



Nufi*er Process Vorlabte 



Word Word Artthmotlc Arfthmo^l^ 

Knowtadg o DIscrfmtnatlon Readtn^ Compwtatlon Reason <riq 



yj. Smooth, Efficient 
TransftfonSp Lftfle 
Time Wasted 



SB* ^tonltors Determined 
'•Automatical ty*^ by a 



50« 


47» 


64»« 


»5 


08 


57 











24»« 
45* -14 



I2» 



02 



00 



42» 



-i2 



0( 



00 



I7» 



4i 


29 


»•« 


16 


41 


44» 











I3»» 



25»« 



07 



40« Students Compttantf 



01 



I8»« 



01 



07 



03 



09 



r 



46»» 



00 



56»» 



CI 



02 



08 



03 



Systematic Procedure 














r 

01 


01 


01 

-16 


02 

-43« 




••Busy^" Cluttered 

Ciatiroom (K) 


oo 

-40 


01 

38 


04 


01 

















02 



01 



r 

2|» 



-84* • 


20 


01 








32 





o 
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Tabli 3, Cont'd. 

Nufflbor Prpcest Vartahte 



Word Wprd ArJthmotrc Arlthno*!' 

KnowUdqe Pfscrtmtnatton Raedtnq Cyyutgtion Reasoning 



4i* Teachar Gives Ovariy 
Explicit, Repatltlve 
Directions 



42» Wail Established 
Routines Minimize 
Interruptions; Room 
Runs "Automatically" 



34*» 



18* 



2<»« 



03 



5I» 



28«» 



ff 

03 



18* 



I7« 



30»* 







03 




..dir 




A 













45"' 



30* 













17 


08 


OS 


07 


OG 


01, 






58«»« 


-1 1 














r ^ 







35»« 



' Probability values are Indicated bv asterisks. One asterisk Indicates a value of ^.10; 
two asterisks Indicate a value of ^.05. 



Tablo 4. Non-Mnoar Ppoce'is-Ppoduct Relationships lietween Time Utll- 
liailon feflsurcs and Student f'osldual Cafn Scores (averaged 
across four years) on tho Motropolttan Achlovoment Tests 
(decimal pointu omitted) J 



>hifBt>er Process Variable 
Tlma Utlfliatlon 



!• $ Total Time Struc- 
turad by Taachsr 



2« f Structured Time In 
Language Arts 



3, % Structural Time In 



Word Word 
Knowledge 0 tier I ml nation 



01 



01 
.50* 



14 



00 



29»» 



Math 


06 






06 






-04 




4, % Structured Time In 






Art 


09 






02 





01 



01 



01 



01 



00 



-37 



-29 



12* 



01 



01 



09* 



01 



00 



I4«» 



0 


1 


-09 




\ 





Arlthtnotic Arfthn»*lc 



-10 


-43'» 















09 



OS 



01 



29 



00 



03 



-31 


-45 


-19 


-75«» 









26»« 



5G* 



21 


34 








r 



06 



03 



00 



42 


46» 







33» 



06 



20'" 



25 


30 







12* 



03 



04 



^13 

o 
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Table 4# Cont'd. 
Number Process Variable 



Word Word Arlthrrotlc Arlt^no*!^ 

Knowledge Discrimination Reading Comput.it I o^t^z^.r.'^c 



5* % Structured Time tn 
Spel ilng 



6t % Structured Time In 
Reading Groups 



7. i Structured Time In 
Social Studies 



8« % Structured Time In 
Transitions 



22* 



01 



30«> 



25* 



1 3* 



r 



20« 



00 



20* 



35«« 



37 



2f»* 



00 



Ot 



18* 



27*« 



30« 



38 


-33 


54 m 


-34 


39 


-40* 


/ 


\ 




\ 


/ 


\ 



22*» 



00 



00 



00 



A 



43»* 



28»» 



39»« 



J3«» 



52* 


-42* 






2i 


*• 


06 




00 




44 


-46 


/ 


\ 



20»« 



00 



29*' 



25* 



-84 



20** 



39 



13 



00 



35*« 



01 



54«» 
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Table 4 , Cont'd. 
Number Process Variable 



Word Word 
Knowledoe Dfs r Imlnatloft Reading 



Arlthmetf c 
Cdmoutatlon 



Arf tnne^Ic 
Reason? nq 



9, $ Structured Time tn 

^torn fng Routine 0! 



to. % Structured Tfme In 
Special Activities 



{!• % Tfme Spent In 
Structured Seat- 
trork 



I2« i Time Spent In 
Free Choice Seat-^ 
work 



47* 



19* 



\ 



Oi 



02 



06 



od 



oa 



47» 



25« 



00 



03 



I5» 



05 















03 


Oi 




OC 


0! 

-02 




01 


OC 


oi 


oe 


Oi 





03 



03 





ND 


ta3 


ND 


\ 


ND 


\ 




NO 



28» 
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Table ^ , Cont'd, 

Word Word Arfthmetfc : thr..--*!c 

Number Process Variable Knowledgo Dtscrtmfnatfon Reading Computatfc- ^'-ai"'' ' -•a 



13. % Tim© Spent With 
leader Other Than 



Teacher 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 




NO 


ND 




ND 




Oi 




0! 





ND 



ND 



16 



ND 



ND 



ND 


ND 


ND 


•JD 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


01 




00 





Probability values are Indicated by asterisks. One asterisk Indicates a value of C.IOj 
two asterisks Indicate a value of ^.OS. 



Table 5. Non-1 Inoar Process*»Product Rolat fonshlps between Lesson Presentation 
Variables and Student Residual Cain Scores {averaqod across four 
years) on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests ( decimal points omitted). 



Number Process Variable 



Word Word Arithmetic Arithmetic 

Knowledge Discrimination Reading Confutation Reason ?nq 



U Uses Advance 
Organizers 



2» Review of Old 
Material 



3# Presentation of 
Nevf Material 



4. Practice of New 
Material 



5» Summarising Review 



?• Elicited Student 
Setf-dvaluatlon 



8. Instructions for 
Fol low'-up 



-32 


37 







16* 



05 



-44 


50* 


03 


65»» 











26»» 



00 



37## 



00 



02 



23»» 



03 





58^" 


\ 


/ 



-04 


49* 




/ 


18* 


-53* 


33 


\ 





-18 


48* 







2l»» 



4t 



06 



Oi 



01 



02. 



00 



or 



Teacher-afforded 
Evaluation 




46* 


-48» 


28 




\ 


/ ■^ 


U 







30 



«« 



43« 



02 



05 



04 



01 



03 



-47 


33 


\ 





18" 



01 



Ot 



02 



00 



06 



00 



00 



02 



00 



NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 



05 



00 
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Table 5 , Cont'd^ 
Number Process Variable 



Word Word 
Knowledge D?scrtmfnatlon Reading 



Arithmetic Ar?thnff*fc 
Cowputj^tion Reason fno 



9. Independent 
Activity 



iO. Dead Spots 

Mpthods Cato^orfes 

i f • Lecture 



27** 02 



12, Oeinonstratfon 



t3« Focused 
Dfscuss Ion 



14 « Unfocused 
Dfscusslon 



t5, SHont Reading 



t6« Oral Reading 



03 24* 



03 04 



31* 



05 05 



01 



00 



01 



06 



00 



J 



J ^ 



I4» |4< 



4I» 



00 



01 



00 



Oi 



07 05 



5f* 



36*» 05 



07 6I» 



03 



06 



01 




05 



28«» 25»» 



31 49»» 



05 



09 



4 

67* « 
C6 



00 



05 



01 



Table 5, Cont'd^ 
Nymber Process Vartahte 

!?• Drill 

t8» Probf em-sol vfng 

Materials Categories 
I9t Standard I red 

20# Teacher Created 

2U A/V Aids 

22. Games/Actlvttfes 

25. learning Centers 

Degree of I nd! vidua I** 
a^Ion 

24. Groups 



Word Word Arithmetic Ar'thno^Ic 

Knowledge Discrimination Reading Computatio'^ roason ? nq 



-21 


29 


\ 





15* 



Oi 



04 



01 



05 



-28 


TO** 


27 


65»» 




/ ^ 







38»» 



38 



30»* 



33«* 



|4« 



12 









-5I» 


51" -18 


41 






f — 


r ^ 







40«» 



22* 



06 



21* 



28 









25«« 



20« 



-06 



39« 



OS 



05 



29«» 



Of 



14* 



57*« 



NO 


NO 


ND 


MD 




ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 





07 



05 



00 



I8» 



ND 


MD 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 



00 



Oi 



00 



ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


Ot 





50» 


-17 


0( 




NO 




NO 




0( 




NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 



05 



20* 



02 



02 



I3» 



Tdble j> , Cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 



Word Word Arfthmotic Arlthmo+tc 

Knowledge Discrimination Reading Confutation Reason ? nq 



25. Pairs 



26. Individuals 



27. Uses non- 
patterned turns 



20* 



24*» 



01 



00 



00 







44 


36 











I4*« 



-72«* 


-43 








3i 


\* 


07 


04 


01 


00 



I4« 



01 





NO 


NO 


NO -35 


ND 


ND 




ND 


ND 


ND \ 


NO 




ND 



53» 



26 



' Probability values are Inulcajted by asterisks. Orte asterisk Indicates a value of ^.IC; 
two asterisks Indicate a v«I(ff» of ^.05. 
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Table 6» Nnn-I!nc?r Roflat ionnhlp?^ tx^ti^^nnn Icachor Process VarJablo<5 from tho 
Expand^id nrophy-Gcod r»t!S*^rvoi iona I fystofn (mornlnn obsorvat fons J and 
Student f^esldual ^^fn Sccfo'i (rjvoraood acros^i four yr^ars) on tho 
Motropcilitan Achiovumunt lusts (decimal points CMnlttod) • ' 



Word 



Word 



Arfthmotfc /^r I thfr^'tIc 



Niimbor Proce«^s Vnrlnt^fo 



A. So feet! nn R^sncndents 
to OuQiitirn'i 



U i Press Icctf; Rospondont 
boforo Asking OuDStfon 



2« Calls on Non-^Voiufitear 



3* Cails on Volunteer 



4. Student Calls Out 
Ai^swar^ 



17* 



Oi 



07 



-12 


-55«« 




\ 



24* 



AN 



42* 



33*» 



24* 



32* 



01 


-39 


02 




/ 


\ 






26 


KM 


01 




-21 




09 


-48« 




\ 


\ 



23* 



Oi 



23» 



I5» 





Oiscrffnfna+fOPt 


Road f no 


Comnutfitlcn 










45 


-35 
















/ 


\ 






04 




01 
-52* 


13 


00 




16* 


II 


04 








\ 
















00 




13* 




02 




01 




09 








n 




A 












02 




23' 




2I« 




00 




Oi 




05 

-27 


39 


03 

-15 


50«» 


08 


03 


58* » 


07 

-28 




\ 


/ 


\ 


/ 




r 


\ 


/ 





06 



05 



48 
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Tabra 6 » Cont'd. 



Number Process Varfoblo 



Word Word Arithmetic Arlthmotfc 

KnowtedQo Dtscrtnttnatfpn R^ddtnc^ Ctornputatton Reason tnq 



orfflcuftv levDf 



5, Process Ouostlons/ 
Proco$5 ♦ Product 
Questions 



6m Choice Quest fons/ 
Process t Product 
♦ Chofca 



Oi 



02 



01 


01 


to 


01 


00 




20 
63SS 


00 

-05 62»» 


-03 


37* 



















02 



06 



08 



C. Oualttv of Cht tdren's 
Answers 



7. % Correct 



8, i Pert-Correct 



07 



29?» 



30» 



00 



Oi 




01 




02 


10 




01 




-56** 


-31 




-13 


-40 


-60** -14 


-53«* 


34 


-44» 






\ 


\ 







16 



39«» 



08 



69»» 


-41 


58* « 


-41 


48* 


.04 






\ 




\ ^ 


V 







07 



24»» 



44«« 



Oi 







22 


4I» 














r 


^ 





53!» 



00 



I3*» 



30V 



46»« 



-20 


^2*« 


-25 


-46 • 









01 



05 



i i 
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Tablo 6, Cont*d# 



Wymbor Process Variable 



Word Arithmetic Artthmotlc 

Knowtedpo Discrtmtnatlon Resdfno ConDutatfon Pcnscn?na 



9, $ Wrong 



I0» % "Don't Know" 



24»» 



-44 


49« 






l/ 


/I 



3I« 



Ot 
-50* 



21 



I4« 



05 



27»» 



01 



48«« 





/I 






-3S 


33 


13" 






/I 



JO"" 



02 



37' 



33" 



it. ^ No Response 



0, Tp^chpr ^<»3cttons 
ta ( ,c»r roc T AnsAcrs 



12. Pratsa 



00 



00 



00 



27» 



24« 



37« 



-57»« 



64»» 



39»» 



05 



00 



36* 



06 



05 











-2f 










/ 


\ 



|9*tt 



00 



03 



07 



05 



Oi 



Ot 



04 



00 



03 
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Tab to 6 ^ Cont'd 



Number Process VarUnblo 



13. Crlttctsm 



f4« Fat lure to Give 



IS, Procoss FeedbdPk 



16, New Question 



Word Word Artthmetfc Artthrnitlc 

Knov/ledoo 01 scrfmt nation Reading Computatton Roasontnq 



NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 




ND 


NO 


NU 


NO 


NO 




00 




09 




NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


00 




-44 




\ 





36«« 



I7« 



92* 



ti 



05 



NO 



ND 



51* 



Of 



02 



-24 


48* 







08 



NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


'no 



NO 



ND 



ND 



NO 



39»» 



27 •» 



Oi 



00 



00 



01 



-31 


56«« 







29« 



03 



Oi 



ft 



Ot 



Oi 



06 



Oi 



-58* « 


52 


-49« 


•^1 


-79» 


12 


\ 


/ 











NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 



NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NU 


ND 



ND 



ND 



3i«» 



00 



04 



10 



00 



Oi 
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T«bi6 6 ♦ Cont'd. 
Numbor Process Var table 

E. leacHer Reactions to 
Part'pCornict An«?wers 

t7« Pmtse 



18. Crtttcism 



19. Fol ture to Give 
Feedback 



20. Process Feedbeck 



Word Word 



Knovitedao 


Df serf mf nation 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 










NO 




ND 




ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 




wn 


ND 




ND 




ND 




NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


Kin 








m 




NO 




NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 










NO 




ND 




NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


NU 






Kin 
i>fip/ 


NC 




ND 




NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 




ND 




ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


n6' 


ND 


NC 




NO 




ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


'no 


NO 


ND , 


NO 


NC 


> 


ND 





Arfthmotrc 
Road f na Conout^itlon 



NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 




' NO 




ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 




NO 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 




ND 




NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


m 


NO 




ND 




NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 




NO 




ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


"no ' 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 




ND 




NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 




NO 




ND 


NO 




NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 



ND ND 



Arithmetic 



NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 




NO 


MD 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 


ND 


fjD 


NO 


ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NC 




ND 


ffD. 


ND 


NO 



NO 
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Tdblo 6^ Cont'd* 



Word Word Arithmetic Arlthmotlc 

Number Process Vgrtpbto Knowtodo^ Dlscrfmfnatton Reading Computatron Reason fnq 



2t» Gives the Answer 



22* Calls on Someone 
Else 
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Private Work Contacts + 01 
Publ fc Rosponso 
Opportunities -41 


-27 


21 




00 


ot 


00 

45 


-39 












v/ 




y 


\ 


12 


» 


00 




00 


24* 




17 


ft 


Procedural Contacts/ 













00 



00 







37 


-59*» 








f4C. Toricher Initiated V/ork 


A 


0 


/ 


\ 

1 











46* 



00 



m 


ND 


NO 


ND 


?6 


ND 


NO 


ND 


J 


NO 


ND 


ND 



(0 



04 
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Number Process Vnrinbfo 



Word Word 
Knowledaa Discrlnin^tfon i'qadtn^ 



Art thmc't i c 



143. Tcwschor Inltlotecf v/ork 
Contacts Involving 
Mere Observation 



149, Teacher Initiated Work 
Contacts Involving 
Brfef Feedback 



150. Teacher Initiated Work 
Contacts Involving 
Long Feedback 



151, $ Toachpr Initiated 
Contacts Wblch are 



ND 



07 



22» 



12* 



02 



04 



ND 



ND 



NO 



I2'» 



04 



I2» 



22» 



03 



Oi 



00 



00 



32»* 



20* 



00 



31" 



41 



23 


41 


20 


49* 


48« 


19 













00 



08 



17* 



I8«» 



Perionaf Experience 
Sharing 






38 


-39 












/ 





15* 



ND 


ND 


NO 


no 


NO 


ND 


ND 




flD 




ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 





MD 



ND 


ND 


-50* 


ND 


ND 


-CO*" 


ND 




NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 
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MO 






J \ 
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ND 
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47 


-56« 


35 


-47 
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/ 


\ 


/ 


\ 







I 
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-48» 


27 




\ 
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Table 8 , Cont»d, 



Nu^ibor Proce*;s VarloM© 



Word Word 
Know f edao D I scr f n I nat i on 



Read f no 



Arfthmotlc 
Cof^outatfon 



I!i2* % Toucher Initiated 
FVcv:^)du^al Ccntacts 
Which Ware Manogo- 
n^cnt Requests 



Nn 




NO 


ND 


07 




„r521, 




\ 


/ 



22** 



153. % Teacher Thanks 
Studont for Doing 
a Favor Request 


04 

NO 


49 




ND 


/ 




2/ 




154, % ToBChor Thanks 
Student Fo I lowing 
a fianaqomant Request 


02 














Iff 


0» Conbi ncd Teacher 












Acadcmfc Prafse/ 
AcQcisnfc Pralr»e ♦ 
Acadomfc Crttfcfs*?^ 


0! 

45 




/|\ 



.m 




ND 


m 


04 




r.57*'. 




08 






,.rSl*, 


N 


\ 



17* 



29 



»» 







m 




00 




01 








19 




02 




40 


-54« 


/ 


\ 


25 





NO 
NO 



NO 



00. 
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20» 







ND 





Oi 



02 



49»« 



04 



ND 




NO 


NO 


00 




00 




00 

NP 




NO 




05 




00 

36 






\ 



26»* 



21* 



' „ m... 




NO 


tlD 
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OC 




ND 
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ND 




o: 




.11 . 


-50« 


0? 
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Tdblo 8, Cont^d* 
Numbor Process Variable 



V/or<^ Word Arfthmetlc Arlthno^Ic 

Knowtedco Dtscrtmffiat ton Read? no Computat icn Roa^onfriq 



1 56, Behavioral Praise/ 
Total Bohuvloral 
Contacts 



Benavloraf Warnings/ 
Behavioral V/arnfngs + 
Bohavloral Criticism 



R« Dfscfn tine and Control 
k'rrbrg 



158. % Olscfpllno Contacts 
Involvlnji Cno or 
ftore Error 



{59. Target Errors/ 
Total Errors 





ND 




t^O 


at 












OA 








ND 
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OS 




NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 




1 


0^ 




NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


N( 




NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 
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MD 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 




NO 


ND 


ND 


Nb ^ 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 




NO 




ND 




ND 




ND 



ND 



00 



01 



ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 
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Of 




NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NC 




NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 



NO 











00 




NU 




ND. 




04 




r.?J*., 


-09 


04 




ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


03 




OC 




MD 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NC 





ML} 




ucr- 




00 








ND 




01 




00 




NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


00 




04 




ND 


m 


ND 


ND 


ND 




NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 





ND 









00 



ND 



ND 
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ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 
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ND 




ND 


ND 
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ND 


ND 


ND 
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Numbor Process Vdriar)lG 



I60t Tfminq Errors/ 
Total Errors 



161 » Ovorreoctlons/ 
Total Errors 



162, Nonverbal Con^^rol 
Contacts/Total 
Control Contacts. 



S» Cofnbtnect Tc^achor 

I63* Repeat/Repeat 4- 
Rophraso ^ Hew 
Quest f on 



Word 



Ar I thmc t f c Pr'.fhn^^i^, 



20« 



Oi 



38»» 



06 



55»» 



20* 



08 



07 



30"" 



00 



43» 



00 





Di-iCrtmlnntlon 






^0 J'.'^n r ^f) 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


rin 


rjD 


NT 




MD 


Nt) 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


fJD 


r4D 


NC 


> 


NC 


1 


ND 




NO 








ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


Ny 


ND 


ND 




' NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 




m 


t 


ND 




NO 
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NC 


1 

1 


m 


NO 


ND 


f^D 


ND 


ND 




\'D 




»ID 




ND 




no 


ND 


MO 


ND 


ND 


ND 




NO 




ND 




ND 




ND 




NC 




ND 




ND 


55 


ND 


71 

/ 1 




J/ " 


•J" 


O T J( > 


NO 




ND 




ND 




ND 




ND 


/ 


15 




38< 




37* 




23« 




79 






-37 


,NC, 




JO.. 






-34 


ND 




NO 




NO 




ND 




ND 




ND 
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t 
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1 

00 
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OF 



Tdblo 8, Ccnt'd, 



Numbor Process Variable 



Word 



Word 



164, Rophraso/f^opcat * 
Rcphraso Nov^ 
Quest lot) 



165. Drfef Focdback/ 
Br I of ♦ Long 
Feedbeck 



44»» 



r 



Vs. 



20 



29» 



45 







19 




y 




34 


UN 


-34 




N 


/ 



I8» 



00 



36** 



r 

35» 





rr; * 1 C 




'. ' '10 






1 


f 


35 




01 








ND 





re 



00 



22»« 



00 



02 



28"» 



T, Math Contacts 



166. Total Publ Ic f-lath 

Contacts/Total Public 
Math Contacts + 7i,.2{ 
Private ffath Contacts 



167, Total Toocher 

Initiated Private 
Math Contacts/ 
Total Putjllc Math 
Contacts + Total 
Private Math 
Contacts 



Tablo 8 , Cont'd. 



Word Word Arfthmettc Artthno^fc 

Mumhor Process VarUbla Knowledae Olscrtmrnatton Readlfto CQmcut;^ticn Roasonf nq 



168. 



Total Toachor 
Afforded Math 
Contacts/Total 
Math Tfmo 



(69. 



Total Math 
Rosponso Oppor- 
tunf ties/Total 
^tath TIma 



U. l>/^adlc Contacts 



170. Total Teacher 

Initiated Contacts/ 
Total Teaching 
Time 



00 



58 



00 



26*» 



-34 



77«# 



20 



"7.1 



Probabintv values ar© Indicated by asterisks. One esterfsk fndlca'tes a value of <,.!0. 
two asterisks Indicate a value of 



TaMo 9. Ncrl-Mn^^l^ fy<s.?M''-^V<?duCt hit ionnh i frr» h'il.-^n ^^acU'^r '."'.rion- 
Hritre ItfM.c, :h'u '»NjJnnt ^nsicSiil '^•oin ^'COrtM» {<ivrr,?n^d nrrc:- , four 



Number Prosaoo V^rlnbto 



High IS of Objacrive 
Grading 



2* Traouont Dlsclolfne 
Pro&ic-T [)ue to Lack 
of Interest In Sut>Ject 
Matter 



5* Toacnor Stays^ 3t Hgr Dosk 
Hlqh ^ of T imo 



4* Hjqh ? of Lectures and 
Demonstrations 



5. High f of Questions nlih 
Onf^Cf>rrect Anc^er 



Word Word 
Know ! edqe Dl serf m 1 na f i cn 



06 



00 



06 



6» Mich i of Errorless 

Performance f^^^quir^^d for 
Ooneral Class Discussfon 



30" 



7. Ideai Errorless Rate 
in Reading Groups 



8, Hfgh ? of Context^ Whofe 
Word Approach in f'f^adlnn 



9, High % of SI lent 
Reading In Reading 
Groups 



\ 



2d»» 



05 



07 



07 





46* 








Of 


07 




06 




07 

-7n*« 


















04 


M 


1 


05 




28 






06 


-57«« 


31 


-fj4«« 












\ 







23* 



25 



»• 



01 



00 



43 



08 



-39 



01 



I4» 



Ot 



06 



05 



02 



Ot 



00 



27* 



02 



04 



-19 


-5f* 


12 


• 










Of 


-52»* 



I7« 



01 



Oi 



30 • 



06 



27* 



-29 



17^ 



06 



08 



3r 



'54 
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Number Presags v^^rloMa 



10* High % of Individual 
Rodding In Reading 
Group 



Allow? Studonts 
to Call Out 
Comments 



t2# Favors Social 
Promotion 



I3» Takes Neatness 
Into Account for 
Graofng Purposes 



14 » Washroom located Out- 
side the Classroom 



I5« Achtevetnent Test Scores 
are More Valuable than 
Grades for Information 
about Students 

16* Mark Only Absentees 
Instead of Gal t ing 
Roll ail Year 



I7t "Dresses up** a Lesson 
to f^ke It More Inter- 
eittng 



Word Word Arithmetic Ar!lhrKf^tc 

Knowledge DIscrtfflfnation Read t no Cwputat!c^> Rea:^^ntnq 



































23 




35 




04 




02 










NO 




Ml 


33 


ND 




ND 




ND 




NO 




NO 




ND 




NO 




ND 


03 




00 




to 


» 


10 




05 




NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 




ND 




nJ 




ND 




ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


04 




00 




or 




00 




Ot 




NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 




ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


1 

ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


10 




12 




»4 


1 

•ft 


30 


I* 


23 




01 




01 




03 




00 




00 




ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND , 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


00 




00 




03 




07 




00 




ND 


WD 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 
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ND 




NO 
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Number fYcsaoo Variable 



Word Word Arithmetic ArMhmotfc 

Knowiedg Q Dtscrlmlnatlon Reading Comnut^tion ^•'lasonfna 



Assigns Larae Amount 


60*^ 




of Seatwork 


/ 


\ 



02 



I8» 



05 



Ot 



20, crass Is Wo{| Oohaved 



21, Chi I dron Enjoy School 



22. Chi fdren Work on 
Their Own 



Corroet Seatwork By ; 

23, Having Teacher Aide 
Do It 



24, Doing It Yourself 



25. Havino High Achievers 
Correct ft 



08 



07 



24 



*• 



31** 



02 



06 



03 



19. Assigns Large Arnount 


14 


ND 


NO 


42 


ND 


-27 


ND 


-69** 


ND 


of flofiiowork 




ND 


ND 




ND ""^ 


ND 


ND 



01 



12* 



05 



NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


a 


ND 




NO 


f 


NO 


1 


ND 




ND 






ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


a 


ND 




ND 




ND 




NO 




ND 






ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 




ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 




ND 




NO 




ND 




NO 




ND 






ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 




NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 
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00 




00 
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01 




00 






ND 


ND 


VD 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 




NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


d 
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ND 
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ND 







a a 
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Word Word Ar I f hmet i c f ' *t\r.ci * i : 



Number fYcs^no Vtri.iMc 


Knowl ecfs i 


Discrimination 




Comnut^t i o". 






20, Having the Chfldron 
Trade Papers 




NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 




ND 




ND 




ND 




ND 


Z7» Going O^or 11 Orally 


Oi 




02 




02 




00 




00 








Oi 




08 




02 




00 




28, Other f Methods (Not 


















• 




Spacf f lo*i) 






















Proparatton 


00 

Kin 


NO 


Ot 
ND 


ND 


Ot 
ND 


ND 


04 

ND 


ND 


07 

NO 


ND 


29, Use Both Unit and 
Lesson Plans 


ND 

ND 


NO 


ND 
ND 


ND 


NO 
ND 


NO 


NO 
ND 


NO 


ND 
ND 


NO 


2Q Aim Instruction to 
Middle Achievers 


ND 


Vt%J 
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nu 










Ml/ 


ND 


ND 

ND 


NO 


NO 

NO 


ND 


NO 
ND 


NO 


ND 
ND 


ND 
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ND 


ND 


Aim Instruction to Low 
Achievers 




NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 

ND 


NO 


ND 
NO 


NO 


ND 
NO 


ND 


NO 
ND 


ND 


ND 
ND 


ND 


32» Require Students to Stay 
on Lines Only for Printing 
end Writing Asslgnnents 

Best V/ay to Include Parents Is: 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 
00 


NO 


NO 
04 


ND 


NO 
04 


ND 


ND 
05 


ND 


33^ In PTA and Projects 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 

04 


NO 


ND 
00 


ND 


ND 
02 


ND 


ND 

00 


ND 
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00 


NO 


34^ To Cooperate with School 
by Disciplining Chi Id 
at Home 




ND 




NO 




ND 




NO 




ND 


02 


ND 


00 


ND 


06 


ND 


07 


ND 


00 


ND 
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^""^^^^ ^rc^>ane Variable 



35 • To Provide Wam^ 
Posit I vo Homo 
EnvJ ronmant 



36# To Provide Cnrfchfng 
Materials at Home 



37« Conscious of Voice 

Oualfty Almost Always 



38t HI oh Frequency of 
Severe Disruptions 



39. Publicly Praises d Child 
Frequently as Motivation 
tp Others 



40, Found Satisfactory 
Rapport with Students 
This Year 



Use Individual and 
Orouj;^ Competition as 
Motivation 



High Nu'nber of Different 
Asstgnmentjon Any Given 
Day 



Word 



Word 



Ar I thmet i c A r ! thry?* f c 



ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


to 
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ND 




ND 
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ND 



ND 



2i 
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to 



NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


02 
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NO ND 



ND ND 
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49» 







NO 


NO 


Oi 


NO 




ND 


01 
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NO 
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49» 


45* 
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ND 


ND 


04 
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ND 
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ND 


NO 


NO 
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41 


24 
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ND 
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ND 
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ND 
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ND 
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01 
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Word 



Word 



Arfthmstfc fir'i^nrt^] 



Number Pros-'^no Variable 



43* Froquontly Has Studonts 
React to Other Studonts* 
Answers 



44* Hfgh ^ of Chlfdren 
Referred for Testing 



Repulerty Uses the Fol lov/Fn^ 
as Mot ( vr;tional Technlauos : 
4J># ^relse 



02 



00 



46. Smfttng facos^ Gold 
Stars 



47^ Special Privileges 



48^ Notes to Parents 



49 • Written Comments 
On Papers 



Bel teves the Fol loi</lno Arc 
Nocessarv for f'ood Teac^l nn 

InUla^-Q, Direct 

Administer 



-17 


NO 




ND 


22 


» 


24 




St 


HI 


02 




00 




3f 


-32 




\ 



52«« 



10* 



51 



00 





ND 




ND 


00 
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24«* 
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00 
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49»* 
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04 




03 


ND 
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Number f'res.'^oo YorfaMe 



Word Word Arithmetic Ar! thm<^*f '-^ 

Knowledoe 01 serf ml naff on Refldlno Computation Reasoning 



51 • Unfty the Group 



52, Give Security 



Ot 



53^ Diagnose Learning 
Problems 



54^ Make Curriculum Materials 



55^ Evaluate^ Record^ and 
Report 



56, Expose Children to 
Enriching Community 
Activity 



57# Participate In School 
Activities 



58t Participate In Profes- 
sional and Civic life 



NO 




ND 




22 




r 


r 


19 




ND 


-13 


ND 




19 


»* 


00 




00 









00 



02 



ND 




ND 




25 


(ft 


r 


r 



18* 
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Ot 




00 









t9 



»• 



24»* 
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ND 




ND 
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00 



ND 




NO 
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-56** 




00 
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ot 



02 



ND 




NO 




00 




V. 




i5 


» 


NO 




NO 




02 




-72*» 


09 


\ 
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ND 


r 


\^ 

NO 




ND 
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02 
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Table 9, Cont^d. 
Number prosano Variable 



Word V/ord 
Know I edoo 0 \ scr I m f net 1 on 



Read! n'j 



Ar lthme*f c 



59» Dovolop Curiosity and 
Creativity 



60, Involve Students In 
Ugly or Distressful 
Aspecis of Subject 



6U Qufckly Tell Students 
V/hethor Answers are Cor- 
rect or Incorrect 



62# Encourage Tacklfng Hard 
Problems 



00 



-{2 



07 



15 



23» 



63» Give Exact Instructions 
on Each Task 



00 



64, Pro v! da Exact Model for 
Student's Work 



65« Engage Students In 
Drams and 'lusfc 



00 



-31 



t4 



-36 



Oi 



00 



02 



28 


45* 


10* 









35*» 



01 



03 



In Peer Tutoring 




NO 


ND 




NO 




NO 




02 




Of 





02 



06 



09 



00 







21 




00 




06 




-28 


no 




HO 



00 



01 



07 



I4« 







25 


1* 


00 




01 




-37 


-21 


iO 






ND 




NO 


01 





01 



00 



Oi 



03 


48* 


04 




00 




00 




01 


ND 


Oi 


ND 
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Word 



Word 



Number Prenaic Vartahln 



67, Patience 



6a, Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 



69. Frequent Praise 



70. Prepare Students for 
Metropol f tan and 
Stanford Tests 



71, Use Slang Wltfi Students 



72, Arrange Attractive 
Bg{ letin tJoards 



73, Develop Good Rapport 
with Chi Idren 



74, Be Involved tn Out-of- 
School Problems 



08 



09 



01 



07 



03 



03 



Oi 



20* 



03 



06 



24»* 



23 



Know { edge 


Olscrfml nation 


Read 1 no 


Co^nu 






ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


fif) 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


Oi 




01 




00 




04 




01 




ND 


NO 


ND 


MD 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 

03 


ND 


ND 

16 


ND 

»» 


ND 
00 


ND 


ND 
05 


ND 


NO 
04 


ND 










-7I»» 


15 


-69** 


-13 


-63« 


04 


Oi 




06 




01 




18 


•* 


05 












-45 


-32 


-53 


42 


-23 


.con* 


v.. 

42 


^^^^^ 

» 


05 


li 




15 




26' 


>• 


03 


03 


04 


01 


00 

















03 



04 



38 
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V/ord Word Arithmetic Artftimf.*f c 

Knowte^gs Discrimination Readtnr^ Comnut>-)t I on Roascninq 



75^ Sue That Students 
Supplies at Desk 



Gain High Satisfaction From ; 
76, Vacations and Tree TIma 



01 



77, Working with E)ooks and 
Idoos 



78, V/orkIng with Other 
Teachers 



79, Non- teaching Duties 



80, Salary and Benefits 



Always Do tho FqMowtnQ V/nen 
^rrsb'nVl rig ficiitwor^ i 

Present r^ow Material 



82. Summarize Mew Materiel 



00 



02 



00 



05 



01 



00 



00 



ot 



Oi 



00 



00 



00 



00 



00 



ot 



I2» 



07 



03 



02 



00 



00 



00 



NO 


ND 


NO 


49* 


ND 


48« 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 





I2« 



00 



02 



01 



03 







Oi 




00 




ND 


€2** 


ND 





a 



28 



00 



-40 



27 



47* 



/ 



ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


Oi 


01 


00 


00 


00 



-58* 



19 



00 



2t' 



in r 
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Number Prosano Vorlo?> to 



Word Word 
Know I edoo D i sc r I m I na t ! on Re ^ d I no 



83. Practice 



Of 



84. Show Students *M stakes 
and Have Them Correct 
Them 



85. Give Directions for 
Follow-up Scntv/ork 



00 



00 



86. Aiioitf Independent Seatwork 



67. Hfgh Number of Tfnes 
Mhoie Cia$$ lines Up 



Fol >oy{nQ Items Aro J tost 
Wportant for f^^. ^) p^"} Kg 
(Jrados ' ' ' 
88. TTTorf 



89. Success or Fa f lure In 
Assigned Work 



Importance for Deciding About 
S t udent : 

'90. Standardized Achfevement 
Tests 



00 



00 



00 



02 



00 



00 



00 



-32 


36 


\ 

15 


/ 


03 








26 




00 




05 




CO 





00 



08 



-45* 


39 


\ 


/ 


16 


ft* 



04 



22 



18* 



04 



00 



-34 



10' 



02 



01 



00 



03 



00 



35»* 



A 



00 







-lb 


07 




00 






35 


\ 


/ 



22' 



02 



02 



02 



07 



00 
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Word Word Arithmetic Arifhnrr^t'; 

Know f edno [)» 5cr f m f nat f on f^o-^d I nn Comnutot icr ^[MS^nJnn 



91, Toachar-Made Tests 



ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 




ND 




NO 





40** 



23» 



32** 



92, So.itwork t, fiomework 



00 



00 



00 



Observations About 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


Hp 


ND 


Student 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 



FrcTuofit Us9 of Fpfiowln'; 



94. 



Learn I fT} Cantors wftnout 
A/V Aids 



95« Student Toac^iers 



Cons 1 de r Tp I \ ov/ 1 no Se r < ous 

96, Wide Rah^e of Student 
Achievement 



97. Nature & Quality of 

Instructional 'Materials 



98. RapJd ^te of Curriculum 
Change 



ND 



01 



00 



03 



01 



01 



NO 



ND 



-28 



-3C 



10' 



03 



10* 



02 



04 



01 



Ot 



06 



00 



01 



01 



16* 



03 



Of 



00 





ND 


ND 


65** 


NO 


NO 


ND 




ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 



ND 


ND 




NO 




ND 








0) 




04 




02 




ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 




-23 















n c 



15' 



04 



00 



00 



00 
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99, Secretariat cr Cferrcal 
Staff 



Word Word 
Knowfedge Oiscrlmf ricjt fon Readfm 



Need "vre Tino to ; 06 
100. Uovolop Now Programs "51* 



02 



08 



02 



00 



02 



102, Work with Fel fow 
Teachers 



!03, Relax and Think 



Oi 



NO 



ND 



Concerning Cplnions At;out loach I nq 
" ) "^'s "Methods an d Oo?i i s * Toac'no'r^ ^ 
I dent I fy t^o Fo' \n^:\rtn as irnortant 



104, 



Dost to Uso Pointer with 
Biackbcard 



ND 



ND 



00 



105, Gradlnfj ?s One of "ost 
[mnortant Functfons of 
Teac*i©r 



J06, School Ledrntnq Should 
be Acquisition of Spect- 
tfed Conteni 



07 



00 



02 



Oi 



00 



00 



08 



00 



101, Plan Oa! !y Activities 




-27 


41 








/ 



15* 



00 



NO 


ND 




r 


NO 


ND 


r 



31 



01 



10' 



03 



Oi 



00 



Arlthmoi ic 
Comnutatrc 



22* 



03 



r 

2A** 



Oi 



ND 



NO 



44* 



r 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 



01 



ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 



00 



00 



fir' *'^''v;*lr 





ri ! nr. 


15 


-4 6* 


07 




03 




-50 


33 


\ 




20' 


» 


00 




ND 




ND 




08 




ND 


m 




NU 


04 




ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


00 




01 





a 
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TaDle % Cont'd. 



Word 



Word 



Ar I thm^"^** c 



Number PrMo'^w'* Vnr h^bic 


Know t eda^ Hi scr 1 m t nat ! on 






107* Avoid Conpotltton 
!n Front of Whofo 
Cl«ss 






-12 








?l 








\ 


/ 



t09# Good Toacher Admits 
Ignorance Openfy 



nO» Do Not Entor trades 
Whtfo Kids n^ctto 



in. r^th Is as Easy to 
Learn as Any Other 
Subject 



112. Use Difficult Words 
to Holp Students 
learn them 



II3# Punishment for Poor 
Work fs Repetition 



Authority Can be an 
Obstacle to Those 
Who Want to learn 



Oi 



08 



00 



20*^ 



00 



ND 




NO 


r 


36 


1 


r 


r 


22 




45* 


-14 


00 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


00 






-41 


15 





00 



00 



ND 




NO 





04 



00 



53*» 


f2 


06 




ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


00 




06 




Oi 





00 



00 



24* 



38 



Oi 



ot 



00 



01 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


00 




-49* 


-32 


(2 


• 


06 





NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


00 




-56«* 


-21 



12 



01 



03 



.00 



108, Fads Co-i6 Before 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 




Genord! iiutlons 

NO 


ND 


NO 

i 


ND 







01 



NO 


54*'* 


ND 


75*» 


ND 




NO 


/ 


ND 


ND 





35* 



03 







28' 

NO 


NO 


ND 
00 


ND 


04 




00 





o 
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Number f^Ci'i'r.j VjrIijMc 



Word Word 



115. Gear Teaching to City- 
WIdo Tests 



-38 



13* 



•2 



2L 



f'toro Important than 
ftothods Used 



I17# ^^t Necessary to Repeat 

or Rephrase When Introduce, 
Ing New Concept 



II8^ learning by ^tomorlzf nej^ 
or Ccpyfng f^ay Deter 
Problem Solving Ability 



1 19* Effective Teaching 
Requires T(!acher to 
Know Backgroud of 
Student 



I20# Giving Right Answers 
Is Less Effective Than 
Guldanco In Problem 
Solving 



12 U without Proper Train- 
Inn, Mental Abl titles 
^^maln UndovelODOd 



122, fncourono Studen'*- to 
DIsonreo with Toachers* 
Statcfnonts 



-«8» 


19 


00 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


01 






ND 




NO 


07 






r 


46 




NO 


NO 


ND 


HD 


08 




07 




NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 



03 



00 



04 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


00 






ND 








ND 


08 








30 




ND 


no 


ND 


NO 


01 




01 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


00 











02 








20 








NU 


uu 


ot 






ion 




NO 


00 




04 


65** 




/ 


35 


1* 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


07 




02 




MD 


ND 


NO 


ND 



Comnut.*i'"lC' 



03 



-04 


50» 







08 



00 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


01 






ND 




ND 


Ot 






11** 




/ 


35 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


02 








28 


» 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


00 





10 



07 



ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


00 


ND 




NO 


02 




7M 


V 

I* 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


I2« 


* 


r> 




4M 




ND 


ND 


ND 




00 
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Number ^^rc%n^..* v.^ruMo 



123, TocChor^s Main Job 

Is IntcfloctuQl Tralnlmj 
For Students 



124* Soto Stucionts Ask 
Too Many O^ostlons 



I25# Smalt Croup Discussions 
Ar0 Important 



I2&« Problem Solvlnfj Is 
Ono of r*afn t^urposcs 
Of Schooling 



I27i Good TeacH*>r Avofds 
Dofng Student's Work 
for Him 



I28t Natural & ffoalthy For 
Kid to Resist Teacher 



129. Teacher Should Talk 
To Kid as to Adult 



f50* Waste of Tfne for Kids 
To Discuss Work Among 
Themselves 



Word Word 
Know t edqo D \ scr I m 1 na t f on 



27 



00 



ND 




ND 








16 




NO 






ND 


\ 



25^ 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


01 




-39 


44» 




/ 



22 



00 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 



00 



01 



NO 




ND 




2i 


I* 


NO 




NO 




01 




ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


Oi 




04 




02 




ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 



06 



18* 



r 



ND 




ND 




00 




ND 


-35 


NO* 


\ 


t9 


IK 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


03 






__ 


33 


»« 


-44» 


40 


\ 


/ 



17** 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 



35" 







20 


r 


NO 




ND 




00 




ND 


-37 


ND 


\ 


23 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


04 




28 


54#» 



I8»» 



04 



08 



00 



-09 






/ 


23 




ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


01 







- ' T 




/ t 






00 




NO 




NO 




00 




ND 




NO 


\ 






ND 




ND 


no 


00 




35 




25' 




07 




ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


Of 





Word Word 
Knowlodgo U i s '^ff^lnat I o n r^oadt'^n 



t3U Go'sd Teacher Letn Kids 
Dg the Work 



t32# On J, .'portant 
Thing to Toach 
Principle 



153# iTOfTotfon Should 

be* Based on Academic 
Achlevenant 



I34# Explanation Should 
fi^ Short to Rota fa 
Interest 



f35# Peor Tutoring Is Good 



I50t Telt or Explain Nothing 

Student Can Got Alone 



157, Assign flatcrfal Then 
Insure Students* Work 



Oi 



02 



r 

2I*» 



r 



20 



20 



02 



03 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 



25»* 



05 



I2» 



01 



51' 



04 



08 



3I## 



19 



17* 



r 



01 



01 



04 



02 



06 



00 



05 



04 



05 



r 

2y 



r 



ND 


-55" ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 




ND 


ND 


\^ ND 


ND 


ND 





15' 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 



02 





ND -45» 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 








NO 




NO 




ND 


N' 


ND 





33 



03 



ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 





a 



00 



ND 


-49* 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 




NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


h 



27* 



Kids $hou:d ''3Stor 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


M.Ttorfel Whcth*+r or 
Not Into resting 


ND 




NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 




06 




00 


00 


00 


00 
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Word Word Arithmetic Ar!tSfv>ic 







Know lO'vl l'» 


Di ncr I'M n.! f Inn 


'If: 


T,1 i m 










Strong l.rnp[iu-,i Should l.'o 
f'ut on f';iot»'rv of Sulij-^ct 
Tat for jriU Mi'nori,!dtio(i o 
FficIS 
















f 

01 




00 




ot 




05 




03 




140. 


Ifiifsortant Function Is to 


-07 








-24 


-44» 








• 




Acquire Knowledge Basic 
to Satisfying Family Life 


15 




02 




16 


• 


06 




12 




141. 


Advance Organizers Are 


ND 




NO 




ND 




NO 




NO 






Important 


ND 

04 




ND 
01 




ND 

16 


ft 


NO 
00 




NO 

00 




142. 


Teacher Should Ask 




ND 




ND 




no 


48* 


ND 




NO 




Frequently ff Students 
Understand 


20 


NO 


00 


NO 


05 


ND 


05 


NO 


00 


ND 


143. 


Some Review Is Good 


ND 




ND 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 




Everyday 


NO 

NO 


ND 


NO 
ND 


NO 


ND 
NO 


ND 


ND 
NO 


ND 


NO 
ND 


ND 


144. 


Allow Students to Choose 


NO 




NO 




ND 




NO 




NO 






Asslgnnonts instead of 
Makinq One Assiqnnent for 
Al f 


ND 

01 




NO 
0? 




NO 
21 


WW 


NO 
01 




ND 
00 




149. 


A Teacher Shoul d 
Discourage Students 
From Moving Around 
the Room Froeiy 
















TIC 

^5 . ... 






00 




00 




00 




\ 

17* 


* 


01 




146. 


Directive Teaching 
Produces More 
Passive Student 




M 




m 




HO , 




JIQ ... 


-56 


'in 


06 


NO 


03 


NO 


04 




02 


NO 


17" 


NO 


147. 


Ignore Mistakes to 
Avoid Interruption 






















UO 
06 




NO 
Oi 




ND 
00 




00 




02 
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Word Word Ar I thmot i c 

Know f edqo D f scr I m I na 1 1 on F^Qadfno Comnutat Ic" 



148. Incourage Kfds to 
Bo! fevQ They Can 
Succcod 



149# f'omory Assignments 
Should 1)0 Frequont 



150, Often Ignore 5tudontt 
Who Cont i nu£i 1 i y Rnlse 
Their fidf^ds 



I5U Show Students Purpose 
of Work 



t52. "Prcctlce Makes Perfect" 
Sums up Learning 



J53# Prafse fn So^e V/ay 
AM Kids' Work 



154* Require Sare Amount 
Of Work From All 
Students 



155^ [ton't Alfov^ Devfatfon 
from Instruct ton 



ND 


NO 


-46* 


ND 




NO 




ND 




HD 




ND 




ND 




ND 




ND 




06 




20 


>• 


14 


»» 


!2 


* 


14 




00 




03 




00 




04 




00 




-05 








33 




04 


73«« 


04 


60** 





/ 

r 










— - 


/ 




/ 


27 


f# 


01 




22 




32 




43»» 


ND 




NO 




ND 




ND 




ND 




NO 




NO 




ND 




NO 




NO 




Oi 




00 




04 




02 




01 




06 




01 




06 




05 




07 




ND 




ND 




NO 




ND 




NO 




ND 




NO 




ND 




NO 




NO 




02 




06 




Oi 




00 




03 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 




ND 




ND 




ND 




ND 




ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


Oi 




OS 




07 




06 




00 
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Word Word Ar [ thmot Ic f-r'- '.cw- ♦ i <^ 



Number ' • Prccio vv.'.'driablc- 


Knowledcje 


DIscrlmlnai ion 


Roodfm 


Comnut-it \ r.'. 






Good Text !s Store- 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NO 


ND 






house of Facts 


Kin 

00 




ND 
02 




ND 
00 




ND 
00 




ND 

00 




157, 


Teach Students How 


ND 


ND 


ND 


NP 


NO 




NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 




to Learn Effectively 


01 


ND 


ND 
01 


ND 


ND 
01 


ND 


ND 
01 


ND 


NO 
06 


ND 


158, 


Good Teacher Hoedo to 


ND 


Nn 


ND 


NO 


NO 


ND 


ND 


ND 


ND 


Nf) 




Spend Lfttfe Time on 
Clarl T jcatlon 


Kin 

ND 


ND 


NO 
ND 


ND 


ND 
NO 


NO 


NO 
NO 


NO 


ND 
ND 


NO 


159. 


Students Should Stand 


NO 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


NO 


ND 


ND 




While RecftJng 


Kin 

Of 


NO 


ND 
00 


ND 


ND 
07 


ND 


ND 
04 


ND 


ND 
03 


ND 


160. 


Most Visual Aids Are 


ND 




ND 




ND 




NO 




ND 






NotasOood As Printed 
word 


Kin 

03 




ND 
00 




NO 
01 




NO 
Oi 




NO 
04 




iCi. 


Effective Learning Comes 




ND 




ND 


-50» 


ND 




ND 




ND 




From Logfcalfy Organ r zed 
Text 


02 


ND 


00 


ND 


03 


NO 


04 


ND 


02 


ND 


f62. 


Teachers v/ho Rely 
























Heavf ly on Texts 
Are Not as Effective 


00 




00 




00 




01 




00 




163, 


Teachers Should Be 
























Wrong Sometimes 


04 


r 


r 

« 


10 


06 


05 





\ 
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Nu^.bn, f'ro'. v.^'-'-le Knowledge [)!^crlm[ nation f^^adtno Compyt^it ^eat^n ' nq 



104, l*MChor*s fVfr^ary JoD 
Ir. Explatnin'^ Subject 
Mittor 



165, ^-onitnd KItjf; To Ask 

iVh^-n Thoy Don^t Under- 
stand 



166, No Specific Rulos 

For Effective Teach- 
ing 



30 



ND 


-36 


NO 


\ 



ft* 



167, Routine Can Adversely 


NO 




Affect Learn rng 


NO 


\ 



75*« 


-10 


/ 




23 




ND 


-20 


NO 

1 A 


\ 




34 


\ 


/ 


2i 


l« 


NO 




NO 





24 



00 



168, Teaching Should Da 


-55»* 


NO 


-42 


NO 


Evaluated tndeoendent 




NO 




NO 


of Learning Results 





02 



23** 



169. Without Practical 

Usefulness Knowledge 
Is Without Value 
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dicate the reason for low variance. Where UO appears but no notation Is made In 
the column, analyses could not be run for other reasons, such as low N. 
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